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- / Preface 
’ ; ’ I. , 
This session outline and the accompanying participants’ materials comprise 
one component of a multicomponent workshop package developed by the Resource 
- Center on Sex Roles in Education under a subcontract with the Council of Chief 
State School Officers (CCSSO). This package, entitled Implementing Title IX a: 
and Attaining Sex Equity: A Workshop Package for Plancneare: Secondary Educa- 
tors, 1S designed for use by persons implementing training or staff development 
efforts for education personnel and interested citizens in the implementation 
of Tithe IX of the Education Amendments. of 1972 and the attainment of sex 
equity in elementary-secondary schools. 


The workshop package was field-tested by subcontractors in 1] regional 
workshops as a,part of the CCSSO Title IX Equity Workshops Project. ‘This . 
project was funded under contract 300-76-0456 with the Women's Program Staff, 

- U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Funds to suppert the printing of participant materials used in the field- 

‘test workshops were provided by the.National Institute of Education, Depar¢ment 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. a 

Shirley McCune and Martha Matthews are the coeditors of the Worksho - , 
Packdge. This session outline and participant material's were compiled by Shirley 

‘McCune. The section on career interest inventories was adapted from materials 
‘developed by Linda Stebbins, Nancy, Ames, and I1]7ana.Rhodes of Abt Associates; 
the section of bias in counseling materials was adapted from materials prepared 
by Janice Birk, University of Maryland, and_worksheets and materials were F 

* prepared by Martha Matthews and Joyce Kaser. Persons who have authored or 
contributed to other outlines and materials within the total package include: 

‘Linda Stebbins, Nancy Ames, and I] lana Rhodes (Abt Associates, Cambridge, Mass.); 
Judy Cusick, Joyce Kaser, and Kent Boesdorfer (Resource Center on Sex’Roles jn 
Education, Washington, D. C.); Myra Sadker and David Sadker (American University, 
Washington, D. C3; Barb Landers (California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California); and Janice Birk (University of Maryland, College Park, 

Md. ). _ : \ fe : : 
The CCSSO; the Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education, and the coed‘tors -, 
S of the package gratefully acknowledge the assistance and advice of M. Patricia 
Goins, Project Monitor, Women's Program Staff, U. S. Office of Education, and 
Joan Duval, Director, Women's Program Staff, in the implementation of’ the con-. 
tract. Grateful acknowledgement is also given to Sarita Schotta, Senior Research |, 
Associate, National Institute of Education for monitoring the contract which. , ° ae 
provided funds for the editing and printing of the field-=test materials. 4 - 
Special gratitude is extended to the personnel of the 15 organizations who field- 
° tested the Package in regional workshops for their efforts, their patience, and 
- -their support throughout the” implementation of the Title IX Equity’Workshops ~ 
Project. These organizations and the project contact person in each include: 


HEW Region © e Organization’. aa - "Contact 

I 4 New England Equal: Educa-_ fae Martha 0'Reilly, 

‘ an. tion Center . ‘ ‘ 
“ 38;Woodland Street ; * 

“ a Hartford, Connecticut 06105 oe ~ 
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el I] me New York State Departmelit Mae Timer , 
‘ 7 _ ‘> of Education . 
‘ — : 99 Washington Avenue ..% : 
i = Albany, New York 12230 : 
e Ill a - West Virginia Department: of . Tony Smedley 
: ; _ Education, A. 
a - " Capitol. Complex,, B-252 . " f 
a a : Charleston, West Virginia _ 2 
, . ra — 25305 


Woo cas ~ University of Miami -* Rita Bornstéin 
; P..0. Box 8065 , Lot 
Coral. Gables, Florida 33124 
‘ ..  *. Michigan Education issocja- i iby King 
tion % 
P, 0: Box 673° 
East Lansing, Michigan 19823 


‘Northern I1Tinods, University Johp M. Nagle 
ee : : 101 pet rr a ee 


Dekal Illinois | 60115" ; . ; 
VI. Dallas independent School .. Frances Allen 

y ° _ __District 4 . ; ; 
_ + 3700 Ross Avenue .- ; - ’ 
: Dallas, Eas 75208 » 20, * 


VII = Center for Educational» Murray Hardesty 

- Improvement - : 
University of Missouri © ! 
408 Hitt Street —-> — 
Columbia, Missouri, 65201 


the States 
1860 Lincoln Street 
Denver, Colorado 80295 , 
i California ‘State tintvarsity .- Barbara Peterson 
~ ~ Fullerton, California 92634 - 


* owir. ” Education Commission of ) Jean Kennedy 


X % -. - -Northwest Projects berice ' Kathryn Preecs 

° : . for Educational Service: i 

* . : - Portland State Univers ty, ‘ 

P. 0: Box 75] - i - : : 
Portland, Oregon 97207. ‘ 
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The coeditors also wish to express their appreciation to Byron Hansford, 
Executive Director, ‘Council of Chief State School Officers; William Israel, 
Director of Spécial Projects, Council of Chief State School Officers; ,and 
James Becker, Executive Director, National: Foundation for the Improvement 
of Education, for their support of the project. Ann Baucom and Lois Jamieson 
of the CCSSO and-Ann Samuel of the Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education 
receive special thanks for their tireless efforts in the production of ° 
materials, for the Workshop Package. ~ . 
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- Introduction 


_ education agencies and institutiéns receiving Federal financial assistance, 


' defines the specific criteria against which nondiscrimination is to be“ 


sex equitable services. 


appropriate. One of the most frequently used methods .of supporting change 


"personnel in a Single effort and of providing assistance in skills development 


—— ; \ ‘ 
The Development of the Workshop Package 


‘school systems--the basic required Title IX compliance procedures have been 
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Title IX-of the Education Amendments»of 1972, the Federal law which 
prohibits sex disc*imination against the*students and employees of, 


was enacted in June 1972; the regulation to implement. the legislation, which ' 


assessed in the-various policies and practices of education agencies and. 
institutions, was issued in June 1975 and became effective in July of that year, 
Despite the passage of years, however, full compliance with Title IX is far 
from a reality in most agencies and institutions throughout the country; , 

and equity for females and males in education has yet to be attained. 


Although significant progress has been made ina number of ‘schools and 


implemented, students and yees describe their “increased awareness" 
of the probtems of sex stereotyping and sex discrimination, and concrete 
improvements are apparent with regard to equalization of athletic budgets 
for female and male sports or to integration of previously sex-segregated 
courses--in most cases, ‘cor’siderable thange remains to be made if full: 
comp] fance and sexequtty are to be integrated and reflected throughout the 
policies, programs, and practices of an education agency or” institution. 
x PA ; > 

If the, necessary change is to occur, educators must move beyond paper , 
compliance and problem awareness in order to develop the skills and competencies 
required for problem solution. Educators, like all other human beings, 
need support and direction if they are to translate legislative or administra- 
tive mandates for change into the actual delivery of nondiscriminatory and 


a 


, Many methods may be used to support educators in the change process-- 
written information'may be distributed, consultation may ‘be made available, 
briefings or meetings, may be’ conducted, training programs may be ,implemented, 
demonstratiog programs may be undertaken, and evaluation and reinforcement 
systems may be installed. The needs and resources of a particular education 
agency or/institution will determine the forms.of support which are most : 
by education personnel is the inservice training workshop. In many situations, 
the inservice workshop is a cost-efficient way of reaching large numbers of 


“ t 


to these personnel. Implementing Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity: A 
Workshop Package has been designed to support the implementation of such a 
workshop. ; ; ras 


. £ ‘ 
ing Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity: 
was developed by the Resource Center on Sex ] — 
Council of Chief State School Officers' Title IX Equity Workshops Project | 
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under an 18-month centract for "National’ Regional Dissemination WaHshops 
and Development of Technical Assistance Materials for Title IX of the 1972 
Education Amendments" by the U. S$. Office of Education, Depar tmentof Health, 
Edycation, and Welfare, under funds authorized by: the Women's Educational 
Equity Act. ; : 


The purpose of the project was to develop and ‘field oor a erdbing 


“package which could assist education poveanne) and interested citizens to - 


gain: 

. < ° 

@ am-understanding of the manifestations and the effects of sex 
discrimination and sex bias in education 
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° an understanding of the ‘requirements of Title IX and its impti 
regulation, and of the steps required to achieve compliance 
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*@ skills and, capability for the development and implementation of 
policies, programs, and ‘management systems to ¢ ensure educational. 

equity co fe i 

The terms of the contract required that the package developed. must be suitable 
for: - ce 


. t 


Me 


@ use with groups representing all levels of education from elendntary 


through postsecondary : _ «a ; ‘ ; a 
e use at the local, state, regional; and national levels | : 
* . 6 
@ use without extensive reliance on consul tative assistance or on: . 
materials outside the package itself 34 " 


In order to address these requirements, it was decided that the ‘training 

package must be developed according to the following considerations: 

‘@ Because of the differing needs, experiences, .and frames of reference 
of elementary-secondary educators and postsecondary educatiors, "the" 
training package would-need to be two training packages--one for 
elementary-secondary educators and one for postsecondary Eaueatoy* 


a 


e Because the training package needed to be suitable for use with a 
wide varfety of groups, it would need to include a wide’ variety of. 
information and activities ranging from “awareness level" to more 
advanced skills-development and action-planhing ievels.’: 

e Because the training package needed to be suitable for use by personnel 
without.extensive background in trainingeor consultation -and 
materials resources, it would need to provide specific step-by-step 


-\. instructions for the’ implementation of training as well as al] 


materials which would be required for the implementation’ of training. 
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Al of these considerations are reflected in the form and content of the 


Mork shoe Package as bid is now published. . . a — ee 
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Initial ‘plans and specifications for the Package were reviewed by more 
than 90 leaders in education in March 1977. These leaders were asked to 


evaluate the plans and suggest modifications in light of: 


e their assessment of the training and technical assistance needs of 
education institutions and agencies related to the attainment of ° 
Title IX compliance and sex equity ey - ¥ 


e their evaluation of strategies available for meeting identified 
training and technical asststance needs ai ; 
_@ their knowl edge of resources which would facilitate the devetopment. 
_and dissemination of the Workshop Package Te 


Working drafts of the Package materials were field tested and evaluated in 

19 workshops implemented by Subtontractors in the various HEW regions. 

Eleven workshops for elementary-secondary educators and eight workshops for 
postsecondary educators were implemented from September 1977 through January : 
1978. Ouring the field test workshops, the Package was evaluated by work- — “* 
shop facilitators, workshop participants, and on-site evaluators. Final 

‘i copy of the Workshop Package was completed after analysis of all of the 

: evaluations obtained uring the field test workshops. 


An Overview of the Workshop Package 


an : 
‘ Both the Workshop Package for Elementary-Secondary Educators and the ? . 
Workshop Package for Postsecondary Educators provide training session out- ¢. > 
Tines and partfcipant's materials’for a fitteen-hour workshop sequence on 
. Title IX,and sex equity in education. Each package is organized according 
to five three-hour workshop sessions., Three of these sessions are termed 
"Generic Sessions"; they are designed to provide general information and ; 
@™@periences‘which are relevant to all participants attending, the workshop... 4 
The. other two sessions, called "Application Sessions," are designed to 
provide specialized information and experiences to persons of different 
professional roles and to enable participants to apply workshop experiences 
to their individual professional responsibilities.’ Each of the components 
-of the Workshop Package corresponds to one three-hour yorkshop session; — 
a component includes both a detailed step-by-step session outline for F 
‘facilitators and the materials designed for participant use during the 
workshop sessions. ; . 
The sequence (and titles) of ‘the workshop sessions for elementary- 
secondary éducators. is outlined below; there is a written component in the a 


Workshop Package for Elementary-Secondar. Educators which corresponds to 
oo (and bears the Same ‘title as) each of these workshop sessions. : 
\. Generic Session One: "The Context of Title IX" 


. Generic Session Two: “The Title IX Reg tion and Grievance Process" 


Sn "Application Sessions A and B: Two sequential application sessions . ,“ 
focus on the responsibilities and holes of six different groups — 
. with regard to Title IX compliance and the attainment of.sex 
equity in education. Application sessions focus on the following 
robes and responsibilities: “ , 
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a: t ‘ a ° 4 aii 
we “The Administrator s Role “ ) 


‘7. , 
a . * ’ 
»* : "oe ” 
* * : 
‘ 


7 Session. A - “Ensuring Protedural Title IX Camp? ance: 
: Establishing a Foundation for Sex Equity" 


r] 


< 


Session B - "Monitoring Title IX Jmplementation" / 
- The Teacher's Role oe a. 
‘Session A - "Identifying and Overcoming, Sex Bias ‘in Classroom 
eo Management" . oe 
ake Session B - "Identifying and Overcoming Bias “jn Instructional 
~‘Materials" . 


is The. Counselor's Role © ( _ 


Session ‘ - "Identifying arse Bias in Counsel ing 
a, we i _ and Laqunseling Programs" 


Session B - "Identifying rand Overcoming Bias vin Counseling 


Materials" 
| - The Vscattonat Educator's Role 


‘Session A - "Overcoming Sex Discrimination and Attaining 
Sex Equity in Vocational Education: The Social/ 
: Educational and Legal Context" - 
Session B = "Overcoming Sex Discrimination and Attaining 
Sex Equity in Vocational Education: Recognizing 
and Combating Sex Bias’ and’Planning for Action" 


- 7 Rips Activity coe et Ss Role card \ 
© Session A - "Achieving Sex Equity in Physical Education and 
Athletics: al Requirements and the Need for 
* Change" - @ 


: Session 8 - "Achieving Sex Equity’ in Physical Education and 
_ Athletics: Anadyzing and Planning for Action" 


- The Communi ty's Role 
Session A = "Building a Knowledge pase for Change" 
‘Séssion B - "Building Skills for Change" 


Generic Session Three: “Planning for Change” 


! 


The objectives for Generic Session One. include: 


e to provide participants with an opportunity, to assess their awareness 
of differential treatment of males and females in their schools and 
the -impact of Title IX ° a 


1-4. 


ie 


e 8 . a 


; . . : ee 
' @ to provide participants with a review of the legal context of Title ; 
IX, an overview of Federal att idiscrimination. laws, and the.epportunity . 
to assess their skills in identifying discrimination in schools - 
e to provgde participants with an understanding of differential sex-role — 
_ socialization as it is manifested in schools -~ .- 


e to encourage participants to identify goals ‘for nonsexist education 
Lo a 


The objectives for Generic Session Two include: 
s -~ . i 
@ to review with participants the requirements of the regulation to 6° 
implement ‘Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 ~° ee _ 
e to provide participants an opportunity to. assess, their own understandings 
, _ of Title IX requirements by sharing questions ard answers with others 


@ to provide participants with an understanding of the significance of ’ 
Title IX grievance procedures as a method for resolving complaints of 
sex discrimination and for monitoring Title IX comp] iance | 


components or characteristics of an effective grievance procedure 
and an opportunity to evaluate the structure of several sample 
grievance’ procedures ‘ . . ° 


@_to provide participants with information regarding the structural 


to-increase particépants' understanding of-and skills related to their : 
own potential responsibilities for grievance problem solving ~ 


. @ to provide participants an opportunity to increase their skills in 

a identifying Title IX violations and in formulating corrective or 

remedial actions appropriate to these violations through the analysis 
of sample Title IX grievances : 


7 The objectives for Generic Session Three include: y 


e to provide participants with-an overview of some of the necessary 
conditions for change related to Title IX and sex equity in education - 
, and of the types of strategies available for planning and implementing 
“ change efforts in these areas : 


~ @ to provide articipants with a framework for diagnosing organizational 
- * 2 change need$ related to Title IX and sex equity. and for designing 
, action strategies which would be appropriate for meeting these needs 


@ to provide participants with an opportunity to.develop preliminary 
plans for organizational change which. could contribute to the full: 
implementation of Title IX and achieving sex equity in their districts 


@ to increase participants' skills in developing action programs related 
to Title IX and sex equity for implementation in their own job functioning 


Although the specific objectives of the Application Sessions vary 
according to the groyp for which the session is designed, all Application 
Sessions are generally designed to provide participants with the opportuni ty 
to: ; 
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7 Although the content of the Package for Postsecondary Educators has been: 
designed to address the unique needs of personnel of postsecondary education 


~. 
q ; ‘ Re . . 


7) Pa ’ 
@ identify the implications of Title IX for their own job functions 


@ increase their skills for identifying and alleviating sex discrimination 
and for providing sex equity in their own job functions ; 


@ consider actions which can be taken in their own job functions to 
ensure Title IX compliance and increase sex equity in their education 
agencies and institutions * . 


~ 


~ 


institutions, its organization and sequence parallel. those of the Package for 


. Elementary-Secondary Educators. . The three Generic Sessions, although different 


In content, are the same in title and objectives as those for elementary- 
Secondary educators.’ Application Sessions for postsecondary educators .@ 
include: The Administrators Role, The Counselor's Role, and The Teacher 
Educator's Role. (Application Sessions for faculty, for student services 
personnel, and for physital activity personnel have been developed in draft 
form and may'be published in the future.) 


, « 


Materials whi cp supplement the basic components of the Workshop Package 
are also available.” Two Participant's Notebooks, one for elementary- . 
secondary educators and one for postsecondary educators, haVe been developed. 
These. Notebooks contain all the worksheets used by participants during the ° 
three Generic Sessions; they also include substantial reference material’ . 
which highlights or expands the content presented in these sessions, and F 
an annotated listing of resources relating to Title IX and the achievement. 
of sex equity in education. (Although the Generic Sessions may be implemented ° 
using only the partitipant's materials included with the session outlines, 
the reference material and resource listing included in the Participant's . 
Notebooks make the use,of these notebooks desirable wherever Bese ible.) ae, 


A Final Context for the Workshop Package : . 
~ Three major assumptions underlie the total Workshop Package, assumptions 
which should-be kept in mind during its use: i < 


® Title IX is one part of a total educational equity movement. 


Title IX is an evolutionary step in our nation's efforts to provide 
equity for all citizens.” Our experience with years of attempting to ‘ 
eliminate race discrimination and bias in education ‘provided the 
foundation for our understandings of sex discrimination and for the... 
strategies: and technology which: may be used in its elimination. - 


4 


Anyone working to attain educational equity must remember the 
multiple ways that equity may be denied--on the basis of race; national 
origin; religion; cultural identity; sex; mental, emotional, or 
physical ‘handicap; and social class--and work to ensure that the needs 
of all. students are provided for. , 


@ Our nation's concern_tor educational equity is a reflection of changes 
‘In our society; the achtevement of educational equity is a crucial 
step in ensuring the survival of a viable society. ; “ 


eo 6 
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Our nation's concern for human and civil rights of various groups 
is rooted: in the evolution of our society as it is affected by widespread 7 
social, economic, ot oe change. Schools have the 
responsibility for preparing 411-students to participate in and to 
deal with .these changes. ‘Failure to achieve educational equity limits 
the potential attainments of our future sojety. Educational equity 
is not just a moral goal; it is a survivaY goal. 


e The movement for educational equity is an important vehicle for: 
‘ educational reform... - ¢ 7 


Educators can be proud of the many accomplishments of our educational 
system. Despite these accomplishments, however, the changing nature 
of our society demands that, we move on to greater achievement. Efforts 
to attain educational equity can contribute to implementation of many - 
of the basic educational reforms which are needed. The greater ° 
jndividualization of instruction, the preparation of students for a 
variety of life roles, and the involvement of students in learning 
om how to learn-<these reforms are possible within the context of 
. educational quity. : 


It is hoped that the Workshop Package and materials will ass¥st its 
users in actualizing these assumptions and providing greater equity and higher 
quality education for all students. . 


‘ 
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HOW TO USE THESE MATERIALS ‘ - 
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The following materials are one component of the multicomponent work- a 
shop package Implementing Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity. They provide 
resources and a Step-by-step guide for implementing one three-hour workshop 
session, which is one session within the fifteen-hour workshop sequence 
OutTsined in, the total Workshop Package. ae : 


. The material in this session outline may be used in several .wayS: 


as the design and supporting material ‘for a. three-hour session which 
is presented as part of,a 15-hour (two and one-half day) -workshop on.” 
Implementing Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity oy 


_ @ as the design and supporting material for one of a series of five three-' 
hour sessions utilizing the Workshop Package ee basis for a sequence 
of periodic seminars on Title IX and sex equity for education and/or 
- community personnel ‘_:: 
~, . , \ \ 
as stimulus material for'the adaptation and design of other activities 
or materials which can assist education personnel in achieving sex 
equity (e.g,, information packets, self-instructional materials, etc.) ~ 


. 
@ 


@ as resources for teacher education programs 
‘N 


«+ @ as resources for training-of-trainers .programs 


Implementing Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity: A workshop Package 
has been developed to facilitate its implementation by personnel with 
limited experience in workshop tmplementation and/or the subject matter 
which is relevant to consideration of sex equity. It is beyond the scope of: 
— this publication, however, to provide the background information on workshop 
design, implementation, and evaluation which would otherwisé be desirable. 
Education personnel reviewing the package or considering use of any package 4 
‘ component may nonetheless find it useful to review the following questions : 
which should be considered with regard to use of this or any other training 
design. _ * . 


1. Is-the workshop session design appropriate for the purposes of 
roups for which it may be implemented? . 
The Workshop Package has been developed to address the needs of educaticr 

personnel with a versity et experience and familiarity with regard to 
Title IX and sex equity. The workshop package sequence begins with a 
‘consideration of the need and rationale for Title IX; it moves through a » 
detaiJed review of the Title IX regulation and the Title IX grievance. process, 
it proceeds to an examination of the application of the Title IX regulati2n 

, and sex equity principles to the particular day-to-day job functions of virious 
groups of education personnel; and it concludes with an overview of the 
change process and an opportunity for participant action planning related 
to Title IX compliancé and the achievement of sex equity. 
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Workshop planners and training personnel should carefully review both 
the general objectives of each workshop session and the Purposes of specific 
session activities (both are listed’ in the session outlines) inorder to. 
ensure their relevance and appropriatenéss to the particular needs of their . 
intended workstop target group. - s 


. Similarty, workshop planners ‘should aise review the training method- ~ 
ology suggested in the outline for its suitability. for situational needs. 


The processes or methods used in conducting any workshop should be eeyceees 
for: 


@ their appropriateness to workshop objectives 


e their appropriateness to the styles and skills of available woebshOD 

, facilitators . . 

e@ their provision of sufficient diversity to accommodate different 
participant learning styles 


Because: the objectives of the workshop package emphasize the delivery 
/ of cognitive information, it relies heavily on the use of lecturette and 
.question-answer processes. “The skills required of workshop session 
facilitators for the presentation of these activities are als®-less special ized 
than those which are neque for the preséntation of more affectively oprented 
activities. ; 
AN session out] ines also involve the use of personal inventory and 
skills testing or. skills practice activities performed by participants 
individually, as well as smal] group discusszons and action-planning * 
activities. These are included in order to: 
¢ , 
@ provide participants an opportunity to practice relevant skills 
Cand to receive immediate feedback 
° Provide participants an opportunity to charg reactions and to 
develop small support groups ; 


e accommodate the needs of participants for experiential learning ; 
activities . : 


@ increase the informality and variety of workshop activities 


These procedures or methods suggested in the’ training désign may be 
adapted to refleet a different emphasis in objectives or to reflect the 

_ different styles or skills of workshop session personnel. ‘In considering 

the procedures or methods used in any workshop, it is useful to evaluate 

' whether: f 2 
A) they provide a mixture of affective, cognitive, and experiential - 

: ‘ activities suffjgient to accommodate the diversity of participants | 

learning style 


a B) they follow a logical progression from awareness building, to 
problem exploration, to skills assessment or development, .through 
Stimulation of the application of workshop information by participants 
in their relevant personal or Pratessional activities 
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is desirable in implementing a session outline? 


The s@gion outline is intended.as a guideline for the implémentation ‘ 
of a training experience, not as a prescription that must bé followed with- 

out deviation. The activities and sequence outlined in this session have i 
been field-tested successfully with a variety of groups, but it should be ’ 
recognized that no single, design*is appropriate for al] situations. - Facilita- 
tors. should use the outline to assist them in meeting the‘needs of participants 
rather than as a constraint to necessary flexibility. 


Flexibility is critical with regard to observance of‘ the suggested rr 
timelines which have been provided in the| session outline. These timelines 
tend to be highly concentrated. It will kequire most facilitators and groups 
to move at a brisk pace if.all of the activities are to be completed in the 
time allowed. (Most of the sessions could benefit from an expansion of 
time. allocated to each activity.) The timelines are general suggestions 
only; some groups of participants may need to:spend mofe-time on a single - 
a Med than. is indicated+in the outline and may be able to omit another. “ 
activity, while others may find it impossible to move through the entire 
sequence of-activities in the time available. The facilitator(s) must be 
sufficiently familiar with the training design and activities to deternpiné 
the modifications which may be appropriate to a particular situation or 
* group. : , 


. The primary guideline which should be observed in the implementation . 
of the training activities is.that care should be taken to meet the needs 
of the majority of the participant group.. Facilitators should avoid 
modifications which may address the needs of only a few participants and ' 
attempt to meet the needs of individuals during break periods or-after the 


bd . workshop without detaining the entire group. : 
: ; ; iW a 
3. How cap the workshop activities and sequence be adapted to fit. 
‘ shorter periods of time? : . es 
* > . a . a ec oe ae 
Although the session outlines were designed for imptementation in 


three-hour periods, it is recognized that it may be necessary to modify the 
,session for implementation in a shorter period of time. When this is 
necessary, the facilitator(s) should review the objectiyes of each suggested 
activity carefully before making a’ deci si og+about which activities would. 


_ be most appropriate. If this modification is necessary the. facilitator(s) 
should consider the following: . ~ 


A) Carefully review ti’ sequence and the build-up activities provided 
in the session outline. Each session outline has been develope 
_ to include each of the following components: , ‘ 


¢ Needs assessment activity/exercise--Session Outlines begin - 
with an introductory activity which can involve the group in. 
the séssion, allow individuals to express initial concerns and 
provide the facilitator with general information about the 
perceptions and experience of the group. This initial experience 
-is a key method of judging the specific needs of the group 
and estimating the optimal pacing of the session activities. 


@ Cognitive activities--Each session outline includes a lecturette(s) 

to introduce new concepts and activities. These are designed 
to increase participants’ understanding of particular pyoblems 
related to sex equity and of the steps to be taken and ‘the - 
principles to be followed in achieving sex equity. The amount 
of information provided in,a lecturette can be reduced if the 

» "group has had previous exposure to ‘the concepts being presented. 
Even with experienced groups, however, it is useful to provide - 
a summary of. the key points included in the lecturette to ensure -. ' 
that all members of*the group have a common frame of reference 
for subsequent activities. - 


@ Experiential activities--Experiential activities provide an’ *- 
Opportunity for participants to apply the concepts presented » 
in cognitive activities to situations in educational practice. 

(7H purpose of this activity is to help participants assess 
for themselves the implications of the information presented 
for day-to-day activities. # 


@ Skills practice activities--Each session outline includes a 
number of activities which are designed to give participants 

. an opportunity to practice some of the skills which are 
necessary for the application of sex equity principles. and to 
obtain immediate feedback regarding their efforts. 


“ Se 3 
e Action-planning activities--Each session outline encourages : : 
participants to begin to identify specific steps which they 
or their education agency can take to promote full implementation ‘ 
*, of Title IX and/or to attain sex equity in their activities. _ 
These action-planning steps are crucial tof the application of 
the information provided in the workshop package. They should 
‘not be eliminated and in fact, wherever possible, it would be 
desirable to expand the amount of time de¥oted to action planning. - - 
This is particularly relevant. when participants work together ~ : 
‘int the same education agency. . , 


“In most: cases, it is desirable to redude the amount of time devoted 
to each of the various types. of activities provided rather than to 


omit any of the major components of the session.outline. 


B) Provide. participants with reading materials prior to the workshop 
. Session. wae 


If the workshop time is limited, it may be possible ta reduce the : 
" amount of time devoted tod the workshop activities by providing : 
participants with materials which can be read‘prior to the implementa- 
tion of the workshop. If the fagilitator believes that this is _ 
desirable, a summary of.the information provided in lectyrette or ‘* 
information sheet form may be distributed to participants prior to °’ 
_ the workshop. ‘ a oe 


*C) Reduce the amount of time spend on, exercises and worksheets. 


One way that the time] ines for the session can be cut is to ask 
participants to condider only a limited number of cases or situations 
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presented in their worksheets, ~ sugges ting that others be completed 
some time after the workshop. ‘(If this is done, the facilitatbr 
4 should make certain to explore those items selected for use in the 
group in sufficient detail to clarify for participants the basic 
principles reflected in the worksheet.) In al] instances, the 
—- should emphasize ways which the partici pant materials 
e used after the workshop. : 


4, What ersonnel © are needed for the 4 implementation of the session 
outline? 


Although this session outline has been developed. to facilitate its 
use by personnel of varying backgrounds, the selection of personnel to 
facilitate workshop activities is.a critical factor in the implementation 
‘of any session. While the session outline may be implemented by a single 
facilitator, it is desirable to utilize a team-of two or more facilitators. 
Use of a team has the following advantages: : 


_, ‘it increases the ‘likelihood of ensuring both, content expertise (knowl- ¢ 
edge of Title IX and sex equity principles in educdtion, of the 
structure of education. agencies, or Federal and state nondiscrimina- 
tion laws, etc. ) and process expertise (knowledge of group dynamics 
and skills in group ‘processing and training) in the delivery of- the 1 
session outline 


e@ it makes it possible to demonstrate: nondiscrimination by use of a 
"training team on which both females and males and members of racial 
and ethnic minority peups are represented | 


e.it makes it possible: to increase. the diversity of training. styles 
_ and areas of expertise, and thus to accommodate ‘the diverse learning 
styles and needs of workshop’ participants 


If a “facilitator team is utilized, it is important to fins arate one’ or two ; 
persons with responsibility for providing continuity and~direction throughout ° oo 
all workshop activities. Persons with responsibility for workshop administration, 
and for such tasks as participant registration, distribution of materials, 


-and general problem solving should also be designated, particularly when the 


workshop involves a large number of people. 


5. How should facilitators prepare for the implementation of the 
workshop Session?’ ; s 


ffective implementation of the training session requires careful 
facilitatay preparation. Facilitators should take ample time to do the ‘ 
fol lowing: ‘ 
ia Z _ 
® thoroughly revi " session qutline and all participant materials 
o 
e prepare notecards 0 


lining the sequence and the general dipections: 
for participants ; : J 


« 


@ prepare their dwn outlines of the suggested lecturettes so that they. 
may present the information provided in their own style (in no case 
should a facilitator read from the session ‘outline during session 
implementation): : 


‘ @ identify points where information or activities could be omitted in’ ~ 
: the event that more time is needed in an.earlier activity 
. If a team of facilitators is used, it is essential that the group meet 
together to: ‘ bie 
e assign various responsibilities to the’ team members , making sure that 
‘ each individual is clear about her/his role, in appearing before the .. 
‘ .' group, monitoring ‘individual and small group work, preparing charts 
or materials, and working with other team membe r$ ; 


@ @ designate one person as the person. “responsible” for sroviding continuity 
throughout the workshop and making decisions as a necessary adaptation ~ 
of timelines . 
@ discuss individual reactions to activities ‘and ys a eines ek 
might be made if necessary > 


‘ “@ consider the various styles. represented inemembers of he: team and 
the “we the team might work together, for maximummetfecciveness 


6, ‘How shduld participants be anwollved in the worksnop initially?" 


: - Considerations regarding the involvenent of participants in the work- 
shop event usually -revolve around two issues: whether. workshop participation 
~ should be voluntary or:mandatory, and to,what extent participants snoule. be 
involved in the workshop pfanning process. : 
Determination of whether..workshop participation should be voluntary 
.or mandatory should be made in consider@tion of the workshop objectives, - 
the job requirements of various staff groups, and other situational variables 
which may be relevant. The training design may be appropriately used 
+ whether participation is voluntary or mandatory. It is important to remember , 
however, that. whether participants nay notified of the obligation to attend 
‘or invited to participate, a clear and positive statement of workshop 
sponsorship, workshop purposes‘ and objectives, and the time and location of 
: the workshop can do much to establish a positive climate for the workshop 
; and to alleviate uncertainties or anxieties experienced by participants. 
It is also important that’ participants are notified or invited in sufficient 
time to allow for personal planning or scheduling and for clarification of 
‘any questions regarding participation. It may also bé useful to provide, 
, short preparatory reading material which can raise interest in or establish 
an initial context for the workshop. 


Another method of establishing a positive workshop climate is to 

involve participants (or representatives of the workshop target groups) - 2 , 
in workshop planning, activities. This might be a through simple written 
or oral needs assessments which serve’ both to provide information about the 
felt needs of participants and to introduce participants to basic yérkshop 
issues. . It might also be accomplished ‘by simply keeping key partfcipants 
informed of various stages of planning or decisionmaking, or by requesting 

' the assistance of selected participants in obtaining workshop facilities, 
reproducing resource materials, introducing resource persons, ety 


“ 
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-The training design specifies no procedures for participant involvement 
prior to workshop implementation; workshop personnel should select procedures 
‘which are appropriate to the size, structure, and climate of their particular 

-* _agencies or institutions. ' . 7 


x 


7. What participant materials are needed to implement the .session? 


All materials which are required for participant use during a workshop - 

- “session are attached to the session outline; these may ‘be reproduced for 
distribution to. session: participants. Although the participant materials ° . 
for each session are fairly extensive (and thus require some financial 
expenditure to reproduce in quantity), they are important to the successful 
implementation of the session because: : 


e they provide: quick reference information. for samei taants with little 
prier background ‘ 


@ they support and niteniiont the information provided by facilitators 
and e partrcipants to be actively involved in the training process 


e they sens individual problem. “assessment and skills testing by arf 
panei eivayes related to/session concerns 


@ they neintore: particypants' workshop session experiences and provide | 
participants a documé for continuing on-the-job reference or use 


* (It should be noted that although all re uired participant materials 
are attached to the corresponding session out tines, a more comprehensive 
«Participant Notebook has been developed and published as one component of 
the Workshop Package. This notebook includes not only all worksheets used , 
during the three Generic Sessions, but also additional reference materia] and —— 


_an extensive annotated listing of resources “related to Title IX and sex 
o equity. Ideally, each participant should receive a copyof this full 


Participant's Notebook and a copy of all worksheets for the Application 
Sessions which are ane to their role--e. gs Adminstrator, counselor, 


eté. 
ae 
8. ° What facilities, equipment, and resources are hestied for {implementation 
Of the workshop? : “. 


s 


a 


--Thes phys ical facilities prévided for a wareaiop can make a significant 

differefice in the difficulty or ease of its implementation. The workshop 
packa equires’ a room sufficiently large to accommodate all: participants 
‘for t “generic sessions and small break-out rooms for each of the application 
group>sessions provided. Moveable tables-and chairs facilitate the. creation 
of an informa] environment “and ‘the implementation. of small group activity. 
Attentiofi Should be given to ensuring that facilities are well lighted, at — 
1a comfortable temperature and well ventilated, and within access of rest- . 
rooms. It is desirable to inspect facilities well in advance of the = HOUSE 

‘ 4 , tO ensure that they will meet the needs of the NOFRSIGD: 


The equipment to be. utilized in the session is specified in the training 
outline. Care should be taken to make arrangements well in advance of the 
workshops for the use of ‘equipment to check just prior to the session to 
ensure that the equipment is available and in working order. 
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§. What guidelines should be observed by facilitators throughout. the 


Workshops dealing with sex equity often involve-participants ina. ' ~ 
questioning of some of their earliest learnings and most basic beliefs and . 
assumptions. Individuals dealing with these issues may have negative 
feelings about changing roles of males and females in our society and- : 
experience fear or anger about sex equity efforts in education. It is 
critical that workshop facilitators understand that these reactions are 
to be expected and how to handle them in positive ways.’ Some suggestions 
for dealing with possible resistance or rejection of the ideas covered in. ‘ 
the workshop are outlined below. : 


Workshop facilitators should: . gs 


e Remember that,change in knowledge, attitudes, and skills requires = 
time and continued support. Each-person must move through a process 
” ; of exploring, understanding, and acting on new ideas before they — / 
can be accepted. Rejection of ideas presented in the workshop should 
: not be interpreted as,a personal rejection of the presenter. 


e Work to provide continuing support to participants even wherr’they’ are 
met: by disagreement and/or resistance. Responses to be avoided by 4 


t workshop personne? include: 
- Defensiveness--the expression through words or behaviors, that - 
f a facilitator or resource person feels as if an attack has been 
: made, against her/his personal ability or adequacy. Workshop 


personnel should try to maintain an open attitude and deal .with 
: the ideas presented by the participant rather than the internal 
‘ feelings that these ideas may create. 
‘= Rejection of the group--the categorization of ‘an. individual 
or group as "hopeless." One’of the ways that facilitators may 
r deal with persons who. disagree is to reject them. It is important 
v that workshop leaders maintain communications with all participants 
and continue to work through. the. feelings and ideas presented. 


- Future predictions--statements to an individual or the group such 
as "I'm sure you'll eventually see it my way." Although it 
is quite likely that many who reject ideas presented in workshops 
_will change over a period of time, it is not helpful to dismiss 
the issues being considered by making future predictions. 
- Avoidance of the issues--dropping relevant controversial issues 
before they have béen considered. Avoiding open consideration ~ » 
of possible implications of the Title IX regujation through 
. . , a comment such as “There's really no need for-major changes in 
: most programs" -does not. contribute to participant learning or — 
problem solving. Workshop facilitators should anticipate some = 
' of the controversial questions or concerns which are likely to 
be raised and be prepared to deal with them, if only by admitting 
: ~ uncertainty and a williggness to help participants obtain aa 
a assistance.from other sources.: 


r . ‘ 
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- Overcontrol of the saibiclnene arouses aneecita the group -ahead 
regardless of their present needs or ability to deal with 
some Of the issues. Overscheduling.a.workshop agenda so that 
time is not avaflable for clarification questions or for 
consideration of the implications of the information in smal] 
group discuss#on is one way to overcontrol the participant 
-group. Workshop plans must include time to ensure that participants. 
S have ‘the opportunity for initial exploration and evaluation of 
‘the information presented. : ‘ 


~ e Work to maintain a climate where participants’ questions, feelings, - » 
: and opinions.can be expressed and considered. ‘ Maintain-a nonjudmental ; ° 
approach -toward the expression of feelings or opinions winvemngiffer 
From those being expressed in the workshop. 
e@ Provide participants with concrete information and materials whenever ~- 

possible.. Much of the resistance to accepting change occurs when : 
people do not understand the rationale for change and the specific - * 
Steps that must be taken in implementing change. It is essential 
that- participants be given opportunity to identify specific directions 
for change, to develop the necessary skills for change, and to receive 
SUPPAITE: and Assiobance during this process. , 
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“IDENTIFYING AND 
OVERCOMING BIAS IN COUNSEL ING AND COUNSELING PROGRAMS 


APPLICATION. SESSION A- FOR COUNSELORS 
~ Session Specifications 


. Session population: Counseling staff of local education agencies 
» wh . 
Session objectives: ‘The objectives of Sepia’ lop Session A include: 


_* @ to provide the participants with an overview of the social/_ 
- educational ‘context of equayety as it impacts me role and responsi- 
’ +» bilities of counselors - 


e to provide participants with an opportunity to review their under- 
standing of the Title IX regulation as it’relates to counsel ing 
services and the use of counseling materials 


to'provide participants with a framework for examining the range 
of philosophical styles by which counselors can’ carry out their 
> 2 roles. and responsibilities as counselors and pupil personnel staff 


@ 


e to provide pe s with an opportunity to examine counseling 
- practices whi acilitate or retard the provision of equity in . 
the o ng of sex bias ‘in educational programs : 


; Time required: three hours 
Materials needed: ‘ oS a 


For participat use: ~ 


e Counseling’ for. sei Equity: An Introductory Assessment--Counselor 
. Worksheet ] 


"Women, Men, aiid: the Paid Work Force"--Counselor Worksheet 2 


a “Women inthe Paid Work Force"--Counselor Worksheet 2A 


@-"Recognizing Sexist and Norisexist Behaviors"-and accompanying answer 
oy sheet--Counselor Worksheet 3 and 3A 


7 e "Assessing Sex Equity in Counseting ‘and guidance Programs" ~~ 
Counselor Worksheet 4 . 

Facilitators required: Although the session could be conducted by a single 
person, it is preferable in most cases to share responsibilities among 
several persons: (female: and male) who possess both subject matter / 
expertise and group process skilts, and who’ represent racial/ethnic 
aYER eV: : é 


: : a 
Facilitator preparation required: 
The facilitator should: 


~ 


re ° 
e thoroughly review this , session outline and.all participant . 
materials. : . — 


" ~ @ review suggested lecturettes and comments and adapt them to accommo- 
date unique group needs and facilitator style 


- Introductory comments (see section I 
of this outline) (10 minutes ) 


= Lecturette--"Counseling for Equity: “The 
Dual Systems in Education" (see section ‘ 
II of this outline) °. mn (10 minutes) 


- Lecturette--"Counseling for Equi ty: The 
Dual Systems in Employment" (see section 


“ 


. II of this outline). (15' minutes) 
- Lecturette--"Achieving Nonsexist Counseling" , 
(see section IV of this outline) . (15 minutes ) 
~ Closing comments (see section V of this 


outline) ( 5 minutes) . 


Group size: flexible - S 


Facilities.required: Meeting rooms to accommodate expected number of 
participants; moveable tables and chairs will facilitate small group e 


work 


¢ 


Equipment and supplies needed: Overhead projector and, transparencies; 
chalkboard and chalk, or newsprint. and markers; pencils-and pads for 
each participant ; . : 
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COUNSELING FOR SEX EQUITY: 
EDUCATIONAL CONTEXT FOR CHANGE + 


COUNSELING FOR EQUITY: 
COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE PROGRAMS . 


A. Introductory comments 
B. Individual activity--"Assessing Sex 
Equity in Counseling and Guidance : 
Programs" 
C. Small group discussion va 
D.. Total group processing- 
SUMMARY COMMENTS ° TIME .REQUIRED: 
‘ TOTAL TIME REQUIRED: 
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# 
COUNSELING FOR SEX. EQUITY: 
OVERCOMING BIAS IN COUNSELING AND’ COUNSELING PROGRAMS 


APPLICATION SESSION A, FOR COUNSELORS 
Session Agenda 


o' mm 


Introductory Comments , 
Individual activity--"Counseling for Sex 
An Introductory Assessment" 
Smal] group discussion 


Total group processing : 


s 


THE SOCIAL/ 


~ 


“et 


A; Lecturette-;"Counsel ing for Equity: The 
Dual Systems in Education" 
B. Individual activit --"Women , Men, and the ° 
Paid Work Force" 
C. Paired discussions ~ 
D. Lecturette--"Counseling for Equity: The 
Dual Systems in Employment": 
E. Questions and answers ° , . 
BREAK TIME REQUIRED: 
_ COUNSELING FOR equITY: TOWARD AFFIRMATIVE . . 
~ COUNSEL ING TIME REQUIRED: 
A. Lecturette--"Achieving Nonsexist ' 
Counseling" 
*B. Questions and answers 
C. | Individual activity--"Recognizing sexist 
“and Nonsexist Behaviors" 
D. Small group discussion 
E. Total group processing 


TOWARD AFFIRMATIVE 


TIME REQUIRED: 


TIME REQUIRED: 


TIME REQUIRED: 


40 MINUTES 
(10 minutes) 


( 5 minutes) 
(15 minutes) 


(10 minutes). 


50 MINUTES 
10 minutes) 
10 minutes 


15 minutes) 
10 minutes ) 


( 
{ § minutes} 
( 
( 


10’ MINUTES 
50 MINUTES 


minutes 
minutes 


minutes) 


5 
5 
5 minutes) 
5 
10 minutes) 


25 MINUTES 


(5 minutes) 


5 minutes 


10 minutes 


(_5 minutes) 


"5 MINUTES - ° 


180 MINUTES 
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INTRODUCTION | , TIME REQUIRED: 40 MINUTES 


(A) Introductory comments (10 minutes) 
(B) Individual activity--"Counseling for 

Sex Equity: An Introductory Assessment"( 5 minutes) 
(C) Small group discussions (}5 minutes) 
(D) Total group processing _» {10 minutes) 


Purpose of the activity: 


The purposes of this activity are: 
@ to introduce the facilitator(s) to the participants 


@ to provide participants with an foverview of the Application 
Sessions’ for Counselors 


‘@ to provide the facilitator(s) with an indication of the experiences 
and perceptions of the group 


Materials needed: 
For participant use: 


e "Counseling for Sex Equity: _An Introductory Assessment" -- 
Counselor Worksheet 1 


For facilitator use: 


e Chart (on newsprint, chalkboard, or acetate transparency) listing 
session objectives as they appear in section I of the outline 


e Sheets of newsprint for recording group data (see "Total grou 
processing" instructions in this section of the outline) 
] ‘ 


Facilitator preparation required: 
The facilitator(s) should: 


e@ thoroughly ‘review this outline and all participant materials 
@ review suggested comments and adapt them to accommodate unique 
group needs or facilitator style 


Procedure: , ? 
A. Introductory comments ( 5 minutes) 


The fdcilitator should begin by ascertaining that all participants 
are in the correct application session--that they are counselors or 
that they have'elected to focus on counseling issues during the workshop. 
The facilitator should describe the purpose and format of the applica- 
tion session, making the following points: 
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e The applicatian sessions are designed to provide participants with 
the opportunity, to work with people in roles similar to theirs 
(in this case, counselors) in exploring issues related to Title Ix 
implementation and the achievement of sex equity which are 
.particular to their role. ae 

e There will be two three-hour application sessions conducted for 
each group of personnel. . These sessions are sequential, not 
interchangeable. It is important that participants attend both 
application sessions designed for their group. Time will be 
provided after the two sessions to work again with people in 
other roles. (This will be the purpose of the last workshop - 
activity. ) a : 


Next, the facilitator should take_a moment to introduce her/ . 
himself and to provide a brief description of her7his involvement in 
issues of Title IX and sex equity as they relate to counselors and - 
pupil personnel staff. Any housekeeping information necessary-- 
restroom locations, availability of materials and pencils, scheduling 
of refreshments, etc.--might be included at this time. ~ 


The purpose of this first activity is to assess participants per- 


” 


ceptions of the types of differential treatment that are manifested in 


‘ counseling practices, counseling materials, counseling programs, and the 
-employment of counseling staff. This information can guide the facili- 


tator in the determination of various points for emphasis or. de-emphasis 
during the sessions and in the identification of resources within the - 
group. In addition, it provides an opportunity for facilitator and 
participants to get to know each other and to build a common frame of 
reference. : 


The facilitator should initiate this activity with comments such as. . 
the following:, 


Suggested comments: 
"During the ,irst two sessions of the workshop, we considered 


the Legal and social/educational contexts for Tithe IX, and we 
neviewed some of the specific requirements of the regutation to implement 


Tithe 1X. We worked to assesd and refine our skits at envisioning 


° e 


various aspects of education, as they might appear if they were free from 
discrimination and stereotyping, at identifying violations of Title IX 
nequinements, and at formulating the kinds of actions which might be 
taken to conrect discrimination and’to nemedy its effects.- 


"In these two application sessions for counselors we will be 


‘considering these same concerns but from the perspective of the role 


and the responsibility of the counselor working within schools. Duiing + 
the first Sessions we will: ie? 


\ 


Our responsibibitirs as counselors and: pupil personel ‘i. 7 
staff for the provision of nondiscriminatory and equitable “, , 
educational services to students ane especially important ae 
because of the nature of the services we provide. It is 
our responsibility to provide individual guidance services 0 
for studen&, to identify the common needs of students, and : 
i to wonk with school personnel developing individual and 
( group programs which can meet the needs of Students. Our 

frame of refereyce for approaching this task is important 

fon determining the outcomes for students and the ultimate 

success of their educational experience. 


o identify the specitic ways in which sex discrimination and 
ane mantZest 24n couns ctice : 

_ During this, session we'll be examining the specific ways 
that bias and disctimination may be incorporated within the 
types of services that we provide students on the ways tn 


which these services ane delivered. 


identify the action steps which we can take to eliminate sex 

crumnation and attain Sex An cound ce 

F 

Idéntifying the specific forms of discrimination and bizs 
-in counseling practices 46 only the first step for working to | 
achieve equity. It is critical that we move to the identi{i- 
cation of the corrective and remedial steps which are necessary 
for the elimination of discrimination and the ent of 
Sex equity. \ 


2 


"During the second session, we with: 


e identify the specific w btn mech Sex bias 15 ini geet An 
couns gm ; re 


The Titke 1X regulation prohibits the use of counseling and 
2 testing instruments which require differential treatment of 
3 males and females and the use of materials which state or imply 
. that career and personal choices are more appropriate for one 
sex than the other. We wil be examining the specific forms of | 
bias in materials and in counseling programs. 


mm 
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The Tiéle 1X regulation prohibits the use oh testing 
dinstruments on procedures which are biased. Ae review 
‘the requirements and the methods which may ny ised for 
ensuring sex farrneds. 


) Adentt the action steps which we can take to eliminate Sex 
scrim natro ut e 


~ 


" Knowledge of the methods which may be employed for using 
counseling materials 46 essential for counseling personnel. 
We will be examining dome techniques for using counseling 
materials and ensuring that counseling serwices are directed — 
towand opening options for students. We will also be examining 
. those programs which can provide the corrective and remedial 
actions necessary for achieving sex equity." 


After completing the. general‘ introductory comments, the facilitator - 
should then display the chart of objectives for Session A and review them 
with participants. This might be accomp] ished through comments such as 
the following: \ 


"Before we move into the first activity, Let's ‘ tabe a moment to 
neview our specific objectives %on the session. I've said that we 
would be considering the philos ophical/pro fessional context of coun-~ 
4eling services, the specific forms of discrimination and bias in 

iagpes practices, and the action steps which we can' take to elimt- 
cs discrimination and bias. ‘Mone Specifically we will be: . 


o, reviewing the social/educational context of equality as it 
., dmpacts the role and responsibilities of counselors 


¢ checking our understanding of the Title 1X regulation as it 
Bio counseling services and the use of umn 
mat 


’e examining the range of philosophical styles by which we can 
canny out our rokes and a a aa as counselors 


6 examining counseling practices which may facilitate on retard 
. the provision of equity and the overcoming of Sex bias in 
, educational programs" N\ 7 


Before moving into the next activity, the facilitator should provide 
- time for participants to ask questions regarding the objectives for 
Session A or the general direction of the application sessions. 


me * B. Individual aetivity--"Counseling for Sex 
Equity: An Introductory Assessment" ( 5 minutes) 


he 
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- The facilitator should introduce this first activity by explaining 
that the assessment.is designed to accomplish two purposes: 


e it provides participants with the opportunity to identify 
the forms of discrimination and bias which are evident in, 
the counseling practices ‘and programs in which they work and 
to.share this information with others . 

e@ it provides the session facilitator(s) an opportunity to gain 
information about the experiences and concerns of the partici- 
pants which can enable her/him to address their needs during - 
the session activities: . ' : . 


The facilitator should ask the participants to take out a copy of 
Counselor Worksheet 1, “Attaining Sex Equity in Counseling: An Introductory 
Assessment." She/he should ask participants to answer the questions, on 
‘\ the basis of -their experience. and-observations. Explain that this in- 
: - \formation will be shared in smali group discussions and used as a reference 
® yoint.thrqughout the sessions. Participants should be given about -five 
\ ates to complete Worksheet 1 individually. 


C. Small group discussions (15 minutes) 


\ t- 2 
7 When the farticipants have completed answering the questions \individually, 
the facilitator\should ask the group to form groups of four persons each. 
The cater should suggest that participants meet with persons. they 
do not know. ; “3 


When the small groups have been formed, the facilitator should ask 

7 participants to introduce‘themsélves and tel] something about their 
Interest in sex equity programs and/or their interests in attending the 
workshop. When this has been completed, they should be asked to share 


their responses to the questions which appear on Counselor Worksheet dic 


Participants should be provided approximately 15 minutes for 
their small group discussions. : During this time, the -facilitator(s) 
should move from group to group in order to identify any questions or 
concerns which should be dealt with in processing this acti¥ity or in 
later session activities. Ss, 


D. Total group processing. (10 minutes) 


After approximately 15 minutes of small group discussion (or when 
facilitators feel that the discussions have moved on to topics outside 
the scope of the activity) sthe facilitators should reconvene the ‘total 
‘group to process the small group discussions, 


The processing may be -carried ‘out by asking participants to share 
responses to the questions. which appeared on the worksheets. It would 
be useful if a second facilitator ‘or votunteer makes-notes of the | : 


responses to the questions on sheets of newsprint. 
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If the facilitator feels that participants are having difficulty 
“identifying examples of differential treatment of females and males 
in counseling practices, programs, materials, and: employment, she/he 
may wish to remind them of the discussion and activities related to 
~ Title IX prohibitions which was included in Generic Session Two. 


. If participants seem to have had no difficulty with the first - 
question, the facilitator may wish to move on to the discussion of ‘ 
. "easy" and "difficult" actiyities necessary for achieving equity in - 
counseling programs. . 


‘ , - Participants may fint the final question on the worksheet (the 
_ : question regarding the outcdmes ofthe attainment‘ of sex equity) ‘ 
difficult to understand or to answer.’. Those who are uncertain of the 
issues involved may respond with such answers as "We'll be in compliance 
‘ with the law," or they may even question the legitimacy of efforts to 
extend students examination of available options. “If some participants 
, do not suggest that one of the important outcomes of efforts to attain 
sex equity in counseling is that it provides a means. of re-evaluating 4, 
the methodology and results of chunseling practice, the facilitator “fi 
should raise these points in ordér to provide a transition to the next 
activity. The facilitator should conclude the discussion by indicating 
that during the remainder of Application Sessions A and. B/ they should 
keep in mind the question of outcomes /and results as they move through 
an examination of: h @ 


_ o™ ‘e@ the philosophy and values which guide our counseling 
° activities 


e bias inscounseling practices 


@ bias in counseling programs os 


@ the programs which are necessary for correcting and remediating “s 


sex discrimination and bias in education and in society 


At thé:.close of the discussion, the facilitator should retain 
copies of; the newsprint listing "easy" and "difficult" aspects of 
achieving sex equity for reference at appropriate pints during ‘ 
Sessions Avand B. ; : . 


) 
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IT. COUNSELING FOR SEX EQUITY: THE socra,/aUcKT ONL ee 
CONTEXT FOR CHANGE - = : “TIME-REQUIRED:—50-MINUTES. 


(A) Lecturette--"Counseling for Equity: 2 


; The Dual: Systems in Education" (10 minutes) - 
(B) Individual activity--"Women. Men, and the 
Paid Work Force" - = 5 si 
(cf Paired discussions , . 10 minutes 
D) Lecturette--"Counseling ene Equity: 


The Dual Systems in Employment" ee Ud 
(E) Questions and answers -, 10 minutes 


Purpose of the activity: 
The purpose of this activity is: 


@ .to provide an overview of the eeiiiedueattonsl context 
of sex equity 


e to provide a frame of reference of the existence of dual 
alia a in education and in employment “ 


, 


e to provide participants with an opportunity to begin to 
identify the implications of the dual systems for 
counseling practices and programs _ 


Materials needed: 


For participant use: 


4 


e "Women, Men. and the Paid Work Force"~-Counselor Worksheet 2 


For facilitator use: 
t) Charts (09 women's participation in the work force 


- Facilitator preparation required: 
The facilitator should: 


’ 


e thoeoughily review. this section of-the outline-and- ce ae 
participant materials 3 


e review suggested lecturettes and adapt tei to accommodate 


R unique group needs and facilitator style | 
@ prepare chart (on acetate transparency or newsprint) on ; 
. changes in women's Status and partretpation in the paid work 
force ; 
% ‘ By ; > 7 
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Procedure: ‘ 
1 : ” 
A. Lecturette--"Counseling for Equity: . 
The Dual Systems in Education" (10 minutes) tory 
Suggested lecturette: . 
"We began to consider the speeific ways that differential treat- 
ment may be manifest in counseling’ behaviors and counseling services 
during the last activity. We identified those things which pete 
probably be easy to change in counseling practices and prog and the 


things that would be difficult, to change. As we have begun to delineate 
these specific forms of differential treatment in counseling, we begin 
to see the outlines of what we might refer to as a dual system ona 
double standard of counseling females and males. 


"Although most of us have recognized some of the elements of. 
the dual system of counseling for years, we may tend to overlook the : 
extent to which this dual system permeates the institutions of our — . 

' Lives and influences much of our behavioh. Ad& we are involved in the ° 
, day-to-day responsibilities of providingrservices to students and of 
operating counseling programs, it may be déf{icult for us to keep in 
mind the ultimate purpose of our ‘hetivities and the relationship of 
those activities to other institutions in the society, 14 we are to 
comprehend fully the significance of efforts to eliminate sex discrimi- 
nation in owt own counseling behaviors and’ counseling services, wo 
must consider this Larger social and ‘educational context within whi 
we provide counseling services. 


"During the next few minutes we'ne going to examine this Larger 
Sociat/educational context as a means of identifying and reviewing: 


@ the social conditions which have given’ rise: to our concern with . 
the elimination of sex discrimination and the achievement of 
sex equity in education _ = va 


@ the impact of change as it determines the needs of ‘our students 
and the preparation which can best enable them to participate 
effectively in home and work roles which- are Likely to exist 
dn the future — 


@ the baseline conditions from which we'may evaluate, some of. 
the Long range nesults of our efforts to eLiminate sex dis- 
crimination artd bias and achieve sex equity in edueational 

oghams 


"During the first activity of this session we began to identify, 
the components of the duak system of the treatment of females and males 
4n counseling programs. The duak system 4s designed to prepare females 
and makes for the differential Life roles which traditionally were 
assigned on the basis of sex. ° ' 


a 


"Within our society we find the roles of vere have in the past 
my bois organized and prescribed on. the basis.of sex. The simplest form 
- Of this duak role system was found in the formulation that it was the 
_ role of males to work outside the home to provide the necessary income 
and resources for the family; and the role of females ta work inside 
the home pare fe on the “family and veto the efforts of haifa male 
to provide for the economic needs of the family. Although this may 
seem to be the ‘natural! onder of ‘things in that they supported the . : 
biological patterns of child-rearing, it is interesting to note that 
different societies {ind different solutions for the assignment of roles 
* - and make different assignments on the basis of sex. Thus, what may 
appear to be natural, actually is the result of cultural decisions and 
\ cultural conditioning. Tn genenak, societips tend ‘to emphasize the 
differences between the sexes ard to ignore or to deny the enormous 
overfap between the traits and, abibities of the sexes. 


"Societies evolve and so do the roles which were once congruent 
eo with the needs of persons in an earlier era. We can see that our ou 
society has moved {rom an agricultural to an industrial to a{technoLogical 
base. This evolution has created the need {or ne-evaluation and a comple- 
mentary evolution of” the roles of femakes and males: During the first : 
Generic Session of this workshop we examined the changes in the ro£Les of 
women and the related changes in the Lives of makes. The demand for sex 
equity in education, in employment, and in society.is anatural outcome 
“of the changes in the roles that females and males already perform within 
our society. 


"The ultimate goak of the efforts to eLiminate the assignment of 
noles on the basis of Sex is not to eliminate the need for providing 
a structure to our society and the need for prescription of roles urthin 
that society. Rather, it ibs an gs to provide women and men ‘the 
x a ' freedom to choose from among all of Life's options; to sekect work on 
; the basis‘of the abivities, talents, and interests of the individual 
rather than on ‘the basis of their sex; and to develop a socialization 
system which can produce {<lexible, creative, Loving persons regardless . 
of their gender. 


: "To ahi this, it wile be necessary to bintnacts the prescription 
‘ of roles and the maintenance of duak systems in our child-rearing 
practices, in our educational programs, in the structure of our employment 
system, and in our day-to-day expectations and behaviors which are based 
on sex, Let's take some time to examine the extent to which these dual ' 
systems operate in each of these areas. 


* THE DUAL SYSTEM IN EDUCATION 


"Sex-nrole Learnings are among the first Learnings of children's 
Lives. Our patterns of child rearing are based in Large measure on 
steneotypic differentiation of female and male children which is reinforced 
enought their Lives. 


"When children enter school, the duak systems of Sex noe sociali- 


zation continue to exist. Let's take a few minutes to review some of 
the manifestations of the dual system in education programs. 


@ Women's participation in education decreases with progressive | 
ev Of education. j , 


In the United States, young women are more Likeky than 
young men to complete secondary schools. However, fewer women 
than men continue their education beyond the secondary Level. ~ 
Women are underrepresented as students in most postsecondary 
programs, the exceptions being the so-called women's occupations . 
such as nursing, elementary schodl teaching, home economics, 
. cosmetology, and clerical: occupations, and undergraduate programs 
ty rs which women have traditionally emoLled, such as the humani- 
es, “ 


Although the proportions of women who have participated 
dn postsecondary education have risen slightly, there has been 
comparatively Little change in their participation over the 
past 45 years. In 1930, women earned 40 percent of the 
bachelors, first professional and master's degrees, and 15. 
percent of doctoral degrees. 1/ In 1974-75 women earned 43 
percent of the bachelors and first professional degrees, 45 
percent of the master's degrees, and 21 percent of the doctoral 
degrees. ‘ The major changes toward increased partictpation ° . 
of women in postsecondary education have taken place during the - 
period of 1969-70 to 1974-75, 2/ J 


1{ we consider the numbers of persons capable of college 
Level work, women are underrepresented. Pullen noted: 


‘Among students capable of college Level work, 65 percent 

\ of the men enter college and 45 percent graduate. Among 
women of comparable abikity, only 50 percent enter and 
‘30 percent graduate.’ 3/ 


@ Within comparable Levels of education, there 46 evidence ‘o 
Sex Segre n an the fk Wid 3 ‘ 

Although we can observe change toward the reduction of sex 
Segregation of women in specific areas of postsecondary study, 
we stihl find that sex typing of areas of dtudy 48 evident. In 
‘1974-75, 64° percent of women received bachelors degrees in five 
meas--education, social science, health professions, Letters, 
and psychology. Sixty-two percent of the males received 
bachelors degrees in five areas--business and management, social 
sciences, engineering, education, and Letters. 4/ 


One of the antecedents of such sex segregation with, academic, 
fiekds is identified in a study of freshmen students admitted 
to the University of California, Berkeley, which was conducted 
by Lucy Seles. 5/ Ina random sample of freshmen admitted to- 
Berkeley in the fall-of 1972, 57 percent of the makes 
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had taken four years of mathematics, iyeluding the trigonometyy- 
solid geometry sequence, compared with 8 percent of the females. 
The 4 years mathematics sequence is required for majoring 

in every field at-the University except the traditionally - 


_ female.dominated: fields of humanities, social sciences, Librarian- 


Ship; social welfare, and education. In practical term, 


' means that women are not able to move into fields buch ads enginees- 


ing, computer science,, economics, political science, chemistry, 
forestry, biological sciences, etc. 


The Seees study is particularly interesting in view of a 
finding of,a study reported by John Exnst. 6/ Ina study of 
secondary students there was Little difference in the percentage 
of female and male students interested in mathematics courses 
in high school. The differential participation of females dnd 
males in high school mathematics is rather the result of mate 
students’ understanding of the importance of Mathematics courses 
as a necessary prerequisite for their subsequent Careers. 


Sex segregation in vocational education programs 44 also 
apparent. In eight of the nine vocational education areas 
66.7 percent vr more of the enrollees are of one Sex. Makes 
ane a majority in the program areas of agriculture, technical, 
trade and industry, and special programs. Females are a majority 
in the areas of consumer and homemaking, health, occupational 
home economics, and office. Onky in the area of distribution 
programs do we find anything close to a balance of male (52.0 
percent) and femake-enrollees (48.0 percent). 7/ - eV: 

a ‘ . i 


Differential preparation of male and ¢ 
neglected in differential student perf 


“You will recall from the first, GenericSession that the 
nesults of the National Assessment of Eduéational Progress 
were discussed. This national assessment indicated that males 
generatky did better than females in four major subjects in- 
cluded in the assessment: mathematics,-social science, social 


emale students are 
oAmance¥ 


‘ studies, and citizenship. Th the four other Learning areas, 
“females consistently outperformed makes to any Large degree in 


ony one (writing), maintained a slight advantage in one 

(music); and in the remaining two subjects (reading and Lit- 
erature) were above male achievement Levels at age 9, then 
dropped to Lag behind mates by the young adult ages 26-35. 
Perhaps the most important indication of a differential educa- 
tional system was the fact that male-female achievement in the - 
make dominated areas (mathematics, sctence, social studies, and 
itizenship) show scholastic achievement that is fairly eques. 
By age iB, however, females have begun a deckine in achievement 


continues downward through age 17 into adulthood. 8/ 


The accumulation of evddence clearly documents the existence. 
of the dual systems in education. The existence of these systems 
in education, however, is not accidental. They serve the needs 
of other institutions in our society. Perhaps the most important 
outcome of this differential sex role socialization becomes 
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apparent when we turn to an examination of the occupational 
structure of our society. 


AS counselors we may be inundated with infonination as to ~ 

the outtook. for various careers. We ane aware that not only \ 
48 the nature of available jobs changing but also the composi- 
tion of the paid work force. Setdom, however, do we stop 
to consider the total picture and the specific implications of © 
changes for counseling programs and practices. Before we move 
ahead to an examination of the dual systems in employment, 
would you please take out Participant Worksheet 2--'Women, Men, 
and the Paid Work Force." Three general questions regarding 
the ing nature. of the work force and their implications 

. fOr gounseling are provided. PLease take about 5 minutes to 
unite down those things which come to your mind.” 


= B. Individual activity--"Women, Men, 
~ and the Paid Work Forse" ( 5 minutes) 


The facilitator should move ‘snbuid the room, offering encourage~ 
ment, providing any necessary clarification or answering any partici- 
pants questions. 


; C. Paired discussions . (10 minutes) 


After participants have completed the worksheet, the facilitator 
should ask participants to pair off with another person who is sitting 
near them and compare their -responses on the worksheet. This could 
be gaccomplished by making comments such ‘as the following: 


. "Now that you've had an opportunity to think about the questions, 
we'd Like you to turn to someone who is sitting near you. and take a 
few minutes to share and discuss your answers. Ad you discuss your - 
answers, give particukar attention to the Last. question: what are 
. the implications of these trends {or counseling programs and practices?" 


‘4 The facilitator should be available to answer any questions or 
ees any necessary clarification. 
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D. Lecturette--"Counseling for Equity: _ (15 minutes ) 
The Dual Systems in Employment" - . 


The purpose of this lecturette is to summarize and extend the 
: information which participants have identified in the worksheets and 
— the paired discussions. The facilitator should lead into this activity 
with, comments such as the following: ; 


"Each of you has identified some of the changes and trends in thé 
nature of the U.S. paid work force and some of the implications of the 
changes 40r coanseling. At this time Let's review a formulation of the 
changes in the work force and see how closely it agnees with the trends 
we identified. As soon % we have reviewed this formulation, we'LL be 
picking up on the implications for counseling." an 


DUAL SYSTEMS IN EMPLOYMENT 


"Just as we can id€ntify evidence of the dual systems in: child- 
nearing and education, it is possible to identify its manifestations 
_ '4n employment. Let's review some of the gereralizations regarding 
the participation and Status of women in general and some of the 
particular information regarding women from ethnic minority groups. 


Suggested lecturette: 


"We will be reviewing a kot of information in a very Short time. 
Listen fon the major points, don't worry about making note of all the 
figures. We will be following the major points-on the chart you see 
displayed. Each of you will receive a fact gheet summarizing the data 
after the Lecturette is competed. ; 


Women's Panticip ation in the Paid Work Force ; 
@ Women ane entering the paid work force at steadily ANCHEALLNG nates. 


. |, Since the tuin of the century, women have been entering is 
the paid work force at steadily increasing nates, and this 
“ trend 4s expected to continue. In 1900, women constituted 
only 20 percent of the paid work force in this country; by - 
1940 thts figure was 29 percent. By 1960, women made up . 
33 percent of the paid Labor force; by 1970 this figure had. 
, climbed to 38 percent. 9/ Today, 41 percent of the paid Labor 
force in the U.S. is female. It is interesting to note that 
the U.S. Department of Labor, forecasts made as necenthy as. 
thmee years ago did not predict that this 41 percent figure 
would be attained until 1985. 10/ 


T§ women's entry into the paid work force continues to 
dnenease at its present rate, women will comprise 50 percent 
of the paid work force by the turn of the century 4{ not ~ 
before. 11/ As we-mentioned during the first Generic Session, 


4. 


ELL Ginsberg, Chairman of the National Commission of Manpower 
Policy, has stated that the entry by women into the paid Labor 
force 46 'the single most outstanding phenomenon of our centwy,' 
a phenomenon which has ‘Long-term implications which are abso- 
luteky unchartable, 12/ 


nenreasing rates of entry into the paid work force are 
characteristic of all groups of women in our society, regard- 
£258 Of: ; 
» 


Racial on ethnic atoup membership--Women of all nacial- 

C ghoups on w ane available (white, Black, 
Hispanic, Asian and Native Americans) are entering the paid 
work force at increasing rates.13/ : 

Age--Figty- four percent of atl women between 18 and 64 years 
ee ane in the paid work fonree. In every age group be- - 
4ween ages 18 and 54, at Least 56 percent of all women are 
dn the paid Labor force. Onky after the age of 55 does 
amen a women's Labor force participation drop beLow 50 percent. For 
ak gnoups of women aged 16 through 54 Labor force panrti- 
cipation rates fave been conscstently increasing. 14/ 


Marital status--Three-fifths of all women who are in the paid 
work force ake married and Living with thetr husbands; more 
than one-fifth have never been married; and nearly ‘one-fifth 
ane widowed, divorced, on separated from their husbands.15/ 
According to a recent Department of Labor survey, both hus- ' 
bands and wives arerworking in nearly half (47.1 percent) of. 
the nation's marriages. The.survey concludes that 'the con- 
cept of a family where the husband is the only breadwinner . 

. and the wife 46 a homemaker out of the Labor force . . . does 
not represent the typical American family of the middfe 1970's.16/ 
Maternal status--Although the presence or absence of children 
4n the home does affect a woman's participation in the paid 
Labor force, monre-and more mothers are working for pay out- 

‘ side the home, The number of working mothers has tripled 
Since 1950. There were nearly 14 mikLion women with children 
under 18 in the paid Labor force in 1975. This figure repre- 
sents 47 percent of all women with children under.18&, and it 

_ reflects an increase of 4.5 miblion since 1965.17/ Aethough 
‘mothers of children under 6 years of age have the Lowest 

1 Labor’ force participation nate of any group of mothers, their 
partictpation is also increasing at a faster rate than any 
other group. Today, 39 percent of all mothers with children 
under 6 are in the paid work force. 18/ - 


@ The number of years that the average woman can expect to i 
? Ch in the paid work fonee 45 tnckeasing. 
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The average young woman today can anticipate 22.9 years 
of paid employment. If she remains single, she will work for 
pay outside her home for 40 years; if She marries .but has no 
children, she will work for 30 years. The average young woman 
who has children can expect to work {or between 15 and 25 years, - 
depending on the number of children that she has.19/ 


_ Women's Status in the Paid Work Force 
Women tend to be concentrated in a Limited number o 
a 0 cr} 


Nearfy 70 percent of all women working for pay ane employed * 
én three occupational groups: clerical occupations (which ° 
empLoy 35 percent of all women workers), serwice occupations 
(which empLoy 18 percent), and professional and technical 
occupations (which employ 15 percent). In contrast, only 50 
percent of the men in the paid Labor force are empLoyed in 

the three occupational categories which employ the Largest 
numbers of men: skilled crafts [in which 21 percent of all 
male workers are employed), professional and technical oreupa- 
tions (which employ 14 percent), and managerial occupations 
(which empLoy 14. percent). The occupations, in which women 
predominate typicatly, pay Lower wages. than those in which 

men predominate. 20/ . 


@ Women earn Less than men even when they are employed in the 
game occupatio categories. . , 


Women earn Less than men, and the gap between the earnings 
of female workers and male workers 46 increasing. In 1967 
full-time female workers earned $.62 for every $1.00 full- 
time male workers earned. By 1974mfemale full time workers 
were earning $.57 as compared to each $1.00 that males earned. 21/ 


The differences in earnings are the result of a number of 
he factors. Women are concentrated in Lower status jobs of a 
traditiona£ nature reflecting thein Limited educational _ - 
experiences. Frequently, women are paid 224s than men Pi the 
game job. Lastey, the increasing entry of women into the paid 
"  fabonr force has meant a substantia£ increase in the entry of 
new and ne-entry women who must often accept Low-paying jobs 
However, even after adjusting {or occupations, work expertence, 
and education, women still earn substantially Less than men. 


@ Women in the paid Labor force are more Likek than males to be 
unemployed . ; 


- TEL - 
‘ In,1975, dhe unemployment rate for women was 9.3 percent; 
for males, the figure was 7.9 percent. 22/ . 


@ Two-thirds of women in the paid Labor force today work outside 
@ home due to economic need, 
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Two-thirds of the women who worlsoutside the home do 40 
out of economic need. Seven out of every ten women workers 
(68 percent) support themselves on theti~ families, on they 
supplement their husband's Low income. Forty-two percent of 
alk women Workers have no husband present. Of the married 
women workers uith a husband present, 26 percent are 
supplementing husbands' incomes which ane below $9,999. 23/ 


Of particular. concen in this category are the women who 
head families. Today, ‘one out of every eight families in the 
United States &s headed by a femake. 24/ According to one 
necent prediction, four, out of ten young women now in high 
Schook will. become h of familres; they will be the sole 
support of themsefves and their children. 25/ 


' Ménority Women in the Paid Work Force 


"The generalization and figured we've just reviewed are based on 
dnformation_ regarding al women in the paid work force in this country. 
1t is important that we remember, however, that both the historical 
and contemporary experiences of women in the paid work force differ 
according to their racial-ethnic background. 


‘"Tt 48 also imfoaait that we recognize that the minority woman 
faces a double bind in the fob market--she 48 both a member of a - 
nacial-ethnic. minority group and a female. Most of us today ane 
familiar with information regarding the concentration of minortty 
workers in Lower paying positions, the higher unemployment rates of 
minority workers, etc. Many of us may not realize the extent to uhich 
the minority female worker 44 affected by~both her dex and her ractal- 
ethnic minority status. . 


@ In the past, minority women have had much higher rates of 
patto the paid work’ force than write women. 


Although the 1975 Labor force participation nate of minority 
women .was only slightly higher than that of nonminorcty women 
(56 percent of all minority women between ages 18 and 64. were 
in the paid Labor force, ads compared to 54 percent of all 
nonminority women in this age group), minority femakes have had 
much higher participation rates than nonminority females in the 
past. 26/ In 1948, the representation of minority women in 
the paid work force was about half again as high as the rxepre- 
Sentation.of nonminority females. ~27/ Black women have the 
Longest history of work force participation of any group of 
women. “The 1890 census showed an employment nate for Black 
women mone than twice the rate of white women. 28/ 


The current nates of Labor force participation by minors 

women vary amo enent nactal- C ghoups. 

Black women: In 1974, Black women accounted for Tt percent of 
‘the Lokal population of women in the United States and for 13 
percent of al women in the paid work force. Today, the Labor 
force participation nates of Black women exceed those of white 
women in all age groups above 25 years. --(Aethough Black women, ° 
LMe: women of all racial-ethnic groups, are . _ 
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entering thepaid work force at increasing rates, the increase 
for them i Les8 dramatic as a nesult of eH high partici- -° 
pation rates in the past.) 29/° 


"Hispanic women: In 1972 the work force participation rates 

fOr Wa pantie women were below those of both Black and white 
women. Work force participation nates differ, however, 

(thin the vartous Hispanic groups. The work force participa- 
tion rates of Cuban women are slightly higher than those of 
either Black or white women, while those of Mexican-American 
and Puerto Rican women were Lower than those of ether Black = 
on white women. 30/ , 


Asian-American women: Japanese; Chinese, and Pilipino” 
women ane entering the paid work force at rapid nates. A 
majority of Asian-American families today have two wage earners. 31/ 


Native American women: According to 1970 Bsus data, 35 
percent of alZ American Indian women are in the paid Labor 
force, ab are 29 percent of atk Ateut and Eskimo women. 32/ 


Minority women uith children are more Likely to work than 
commana women with children ‘ 
Sixty-one percent of minority women with children, ages 
6 to 17 years, were in the paid work force in 1974, as 
compared with 53 percent of ronminority women in this category. . 
Fifty-two percent of minorcty women with children. under 6 
were employed, as compared to 34. percent of comparable non- 
minority women, 33/ 


ee women tend to be concentrated in the Lower paying . . * 
occu ns An OUrA 40 . : , ; ™ 
Minority women are Less Likely than white women to hold . 

white-collar jobs and more Likeky to be in either service or 
. bkue-cokkar jobs, The proportion of minority women employed 

in chertcak work is increasing, with time, however, while the - 
proportion employed in private household work is declining. 34/ 


Minority women have the Lowest average incomes of all workers 
In 1973, the average yearly income of white males and 
females and minority males and females employed on a full-time 
year-round basis was as follows: 35/ . é 
ae makes — $11, 633 


minority, males $ 8,363" 


A 


white females $ 6,544 
minority females $ 5,772 
"It 48 dnteresting to note that when education dé heed constant, 
the income differential between minority and nonminority women workers 
is eLiminated, 36/ 
@ Minority females have the igheat unem ent nate of an 
Aoup 4n ine pard work force. «. . ; 
> ‘ Unemployment nates are consistently higher for women than 


for men, for teenagers than adults, and {or minorities than for 
whites. In 1975, unemployment rates by nace and sex were as 


women are more Likel 
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0% the mone than 2 million minority women in the pard 
work force, more than two-thirds (63 percent) have husbands 
with incomes of-£ess than $10,000 a year. (For white women 
: in the Labor fonee, the comparable figure is 26 percent). 38/ ~ 
Nearky one in three minority families is headed by a woman, 
who is the sole support of hersels and her family." 39/ 


 foklows: 37/ * : 4 e 
white males 7.2 percent 
white females 8.6 percent 
minority makes 13.7 percent 
minority females 1420 percent — 
@ Hino: than white women to be in the 


E. Questions and answers ‘(10 minutes) 


The facilitator should ask if there are any points which need 
to be clarified. If questions are raised, they should be dealt with 
before moving on. When questions have been answered, the facilitator 
should go back to Participant Worksheet 2 and process participant 
responses. This may be done by asking questions such as: 


Did you identify all or most of the six general points regarding 
women's participation and status in’the paid-work force? 


— ae _ Did you identify any of the differences and/or similarities of - 
the participation of minority group women? : 


What are some of the implications of this information for counsel - 
ing practices and counseling programs? . : i 


After participants have had some time to consider these ques tions 
or other related issues, the facilitator should announce a ten minute 
break, my 


III. BREAK ° , TIME REQUIRED: 10 MINUTES 
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' The purposes of this activity are: 


Nae 


COUNSELING FOR EQUITY: TOWARD AFFIRMATIVE 


COUNSELING ; TIME REINED: 50 MINUTES 
(A): Lecturette--"Achieving Nonsexist Counsel- a 
ing" (15 minutes) 
(B) Questions and answers ( 5 minutes) 
(Ck Individual activity<-"Recognizing 
Sexist and Nonsexist Behaviors" ( 5 minutes) 
B) Small group discussions - (15 minutes ), 
E) Total group processing (10 minutes) 
Purposes of the activity: : ; oo 


e to provide participants with an overview of the manifestations 
of the dual systems in counseling practices 


e to provide participants with a formulation For considering 
, sexist and nonsexist behaviors in counseling and their possible 
differential impact. on females and males 


° to provide participants with the opportunity to assess/extend 
‘their skills in the identification of sexist and nonsexist 
behaviors 

Materials needed: 
For participant use: 


@ "Recognizing Sexist and Nonsexist Behaviors" and accompanying 
answer sheet--Counselor Worksheet 3 and 3A 


For facilitator use: 


e Chart of "Categories of Sexist and Nonsexist Behaviors" 


Facilitator preparation required: 
The facilitator should: * 


Soy 


e@ thoroughly review the total application session outline and 
all par Eleipane materials 


@ review “suggested lecturettes and adapt them.to accommodate unique. 
group needs and facilitator style 


@ prepare chart on "Categories of Sexist and Nonsexist Behaviors" 
on news print or acetate transparency 


Procedure: 
A. Lecturette--"Achieving Nonsexist 
Counseling" (15 minutes) 
~19- 
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Suggested lecturette: 


"Our understandings of the degree to which we as counselors and 
éducatons have accepted the dual role system and incorporated 4t into 
ate daily operating assumptions 44 documented by studies of counselor 

Vion. - ¢ ‘ 


"Perhaps the best known study which demonstrates a double standard 

of health fon females and niakes was conducted by Broverman et. at. 40/ 

In this study clinicians of both sexes were asked to use a checklist — 

of adjectives to develop a profile of three individuals: a ‘healthy . 

female,’ a ‘healthy male,’ and a'heatthy adult.' The findings reveaked . 

that the 'healthy adult' and the ‘healthy male' were described in 

a similar fashion. The ‘healthy female,’ however, was described as 

mone Submissive, Less independent, Less adventurous, Less objective, 

mone easily influenced, Leas aggressive, Less competitive, more excita~- 

ble in minon crises, more emotional; monexconceited about appearance, 

and mone easily hurt than the ‘healthy male™.onr the "healthy adult. 

These profiles place women in the double bind of choosing to be a 
 "heakthy woman' but not a ‘healthy adult,’ or a "healthy adult’ but 

not axthealthy woman.' A companion study of social desirability 

documented that cLinicians rated the ‘healthy female’ quakities to be 

Less hocially desirable than those of the ‘healthy make' on the ..: 


4 


"heathy adult.’ 41/ . ; 


"Other studies of the attitudes of counselors suggest that . 
counselors, Ltke others in our society, hold differential expectations 
, 60% females and makes. These studies have shown that: ; 


e When female and male high school counselors were asked to Listen 
uf to audio taped sel{-descriptions of high school ginrts with 
mo ether traditionally feminine on traditionally masculine goats, 
counselors of both sexes indicated that ‘feminine’ goals were 
mone appropriate for female students and those girls with ® 
‘masculine’ goals ads more in need of ‘counseling services. 42/ 


In another study, female and male counselors were asked to ine 


) 
vent backgroun d interests for college-bound: and noncoltege~ 
\ bound women. counselors portrayed college-bound women as 


interested in traditionally 'female' occupations at the semt~ 

skilled Level, while female counselors portrayed them as interest- 
- » ed in occupations requiring a college education. In addition, 

male counselors did not consider any traditionally 'male' 

careers for women. 43/ : 
"Counselors, Like all other groups in society, have been socialized 
in the dual nole systems of our society, our education system, and the 
paid Labor force... It will require consistent effort in the examination 
of our personal attitudes and behaviors if we'ne to Adentify and modify 
the Limitations of our traditional socialization into the dual role 
systems. , ‘ 


"Thus far, we have reviewed the ways that the duak systems of ae 
. bex noles ane manifest in childrearing practices, education, employment, 
and counseling. Given the pervasiveness of these dual systems, what 48 

our responsibility as counselors and pupil personnel workers? Ad 


; counselors it is our nesponsibitity to ‘help an individual to undex- 
| stand herself/himsets and her/hid workd.' Given the changing nature of 
| r€) i ' ‘ i. 2 “lee es : 
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our society and the accompanying changes an the roles: of ponbes and 

. males, counselors must take responsibility for understanding these 
changes and in working with students in understanding themselves, their 
options, and the implications of their decisions. —. 


"AS counselors employed in educational settings, our esponsibititis 
ane mone specif{ic.. They include: 


@ assisting the school district as it scales the effort to achieve 
compliance with Titke 1X regulation and sex equity 


@ providing female and make students with counseling and guidance 
ee ay can prepare them for the reality of their Lives 


e demonstrating Leadership by providing consultation and ingonnation, 
- to other atagh, the community, and professional groups 


"It i quite tme that counsefors and pupil-personnel staff may 
not See their professional nokes in teums. of a change okientation which 
would be required to carry out these rcsponsibilities. he philosophical =~ 
difference which may be at stake in determining our response to thé need . 
for the elimination of the dual systems has been expressed by Predigen 
and Coke as alternative ways {or viewing our role and responsibilities 
for change. 44/ These alternative roles may be expressed as: 


@ socialization dominance hypothesis. untie the socially accepted ® 
activity and choice options of females and makes become broadened 
ue ng Ake deveLopmental years, the occupations in which females 

makes will be satisfied will be restricted to those consistent 
ath their early sex-noke socialization. 


@ opportunity dominance hypothesis. when sociakey accepted activity 


and choice options broaden and no nak career opportunities 
dncrease, peopke wikl find satisg nin a wide.zange of 
occupations in spite of the dmposed by the earlion 
socialization. 


"Fon this reason we'ne going to take a few minutes to outline one 
method of thinking about the range of sexist and nonsextst behaviors and 
- the ways we phae bi Ancnease our SRiles in recognizing such behaviors. Recog- 
nition o oe gives us @ baseline for knowing how we may respond 
to such chavion. 


"The baseLine gor a aut understanding o nondéscrimination and equity 
_ begins with the specifica prohibitions of the Title 1X regulation. You 
, WE recall from the material discussed during the second Generic Session 
that the Tithe 1X regulation speaks to three major concerns which are of 
ease nekevance to counselors.’ Prohibitions dn the Titke IX regulation 
dnckude: , 
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@ discrimination in SESS on the counseling process~-provid- 
ANG SCAVALCS ene Aq females and males (e.g., emphasiz- 
ing career counseling and testing forms for males and personal 
counseling for females) on counseling students differently on 
the basis of sex (suggesting that makes take advanced-scrence 
courses while all females should take child development] 


o discrimination in counseling and testing instuuments--using 
And @ Wi Aequrre en eatment of results on 
the basis of Sex, which are based on separate classifications 
of occupations for females and males, on which use gender- 
specified tithes 


@ discrimination in counseling materials--using materials which 
state on rmply, dinectly on through omission, that certain 
academic career on personal choices are more appropriate for 
one sex than the other 


"The importance of the role of the counseling process 4b further. 
necognized in the Title 1X regulation's requirement that schools identé- 
fy all courses in which the, enrollment of students of one sex 46 Sex- ° 
uatly disproportionate (usually considered to be 80 percent or more _ 
one sex) and to implement procedures to ensure that this disporpow 
is not due-to discrimination in counseling itsel{ on heated to the 

use of counseling instruments or materials. — 


1 "This formulation of the prohibitions of Tithe IX provides the 
basekine for our understandings of sexist and nonsexist behaviors.” 

(Refer to chart on "Categories of Sexist and Nonsexist Behaviors.") 

"Sexist behaviors include those behaviors which are discriminatory on 
the basis of sex on those which are a violation of the requirements of ’ 
the Title -IX regulation. In addition, there are many behaviors which 
neglect stereotypic on biased thinking or assumptions, but are not — 
violations of the Tithe 1X regulation. Such sexist behaviors may be . 
considered to be sex-béased.* ' ‘ 


¢ 


. *1t is dmpontant to understand that the distinction between sex- 
biased and sex-disceriminatonry behavion is Largely a matter of degree 
and interpretation. The prohibétion of certain forms of sex dif feren- 
tiation in education policy, practices, oA proghams 46 very ekosely 
specified in the regulation to implement Tithe 1X; these are the form 
which ane Labeled discriminatory for the purposes of this workshop. 

“The Title 1X regulation also contains much mone broad and general 
prohibitions of differential treatment of females and males; the 
exact meaning of those broad prohibitions will be specified through 
future administrative and judicial dectsions. For this reason it 48 
possible that many policies, programs, or practices which are not 
explicitly prohibited by the Tithe IX negueation may, in fact, be 
found to be discriminatory in the future. 
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*Nonsexist beldvioes a may also fatl into two categories. Behaviors 
which treat students of both sexes in equal on similar ways may be 
~ considered to be sex fair. In this instance, there’ is an -attempt to 
provide equality of treatment for menbers of. both sexes. .I1t may be 
recognized that although equal on the same treatment may be corrective in 
that stereotypes of the past, are not being, perpetuated, but they may not 
deal with. the need to remediate the effects a past discrimination. In 
this instance sex-affinmative behaviors which go beyond sex fainness by 
responding to the need for ee the exfects of past discrimination 
may be appropriate. 


"The inet vestion hae does not question the Status quo. 
It accepts occupational preferences andrmployment distributions of women 
and men as given. Counselors operating under this hypothesis would not 
See their responsibility as assis students to deal with the changes 
except as they may be consistent with the particilar student's as le 


"The opportunity dominance hypothesis neflects the changing nature 
of contemporary soctety., It presumes t as new opportunities emerge, 
preferences will abso change and current employment terns will be 

( philosophy uld see their 
dndivid within 
Anstitutions. Ads we ante to move toward assessing sex equity in our 
behaviors and in the rt a provided by the schools we serve, it may 
be useful to consider which orientation of” philosophy we and/or others may 
be using as a guide for their al to\Title 1X dmplementation. 


s~ BB, Questions and answers ( 5 minutes) 
, The facilitator should stop at this point to asce ‘adi if there are 
_ any questtons that ‘should be answered or points to,be Clarified. 


C. Individual activity--" "Recognizing S xist cand — 


Nonsexist Behaviors" ; (15 minutes) « 


~ 
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“ The purpose of this activity -is- ‘to provjde an opportunity for sateen: 
to asséss and extend their skills in the identification of sexist and 
nonsexist behaviors. The activity should be|introduced with comments such as: 


"One of the goals of the workshops proj 
capability ta provide students with sex-fair sex-affinmative responses 
and behaviors. The first step in being able to provide students with these 
hesponses and behavions i8 to be able to recognize the behaviors. If you 


4& to increase our 


— wkRE take out Counselon Worksheet 3 entitled ‘Recognizing Sexist and 


Nonsexist Behaviors, ' you. will have an opportunity to check out your ; 
necognition skills. We're going to ask you to completé then individuatey 
first, then move into small groups to discuss your answers." 


D. Smal? group discussions ~ “, (15 minutes) 


a After participants have had about five minutes to complete Counselor 
Worksheet 3, the facilitator should ask the participants to form groups of 
four. The groups should be asked.to compare their responses and to consider 
" what ways, if any, would this formulation of sexist and nonsexist 


- 
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behaviors be useful in their counseling practice and in their’ counsel- 
ing programs. The facilitator should allow at least fifteen minutes 
for this discussion. 7 ; 


E. Total group processing {10,mi nutes) 


When the small groups have had an opportunity to discuss their 
responses to the worksheet and think-about ways that this forniulatign 
of sexist and nonsexist behaviors may be useful, the facilitator should 
reconvene the group and process the discussions. 


Some questions which may guide the facilitator jin processing the 
activity include: 


e To what extent did your. categories of the various responses 
agreé with other members of the group? 


e What difficulties did you encounter’ in recognizing sexist and 
nonsexist behaviors? 


e In what ways, if any, could you use this formulation in your 
counseling practice .and the design of counseling programs? 


After there has been an opportunity to discuss some of the ques~ 
tions, the facilitator should call attention to Participant Worksheet 
~ 3A which provides a listing of the categories of the various responses. 
The facilitator may wish to take a few minutes to ask members of the 
group to check.and see, the degree to which their responses agree with 


: » this sheet. Participants may wish to ask questions after they have _ 
in. compared, their responses with the, categories of responses provided in 
s Partictpant Worksheet 3A, - 
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COUNSELING FOR EQUITY: TOWARD: AFFIRMATIVE TIME REQUIRED: 25 MINUTES 

COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE PROGRAMS . 24 _— 

(A) Introductory comments . ; ( 5 minutes) 

(B) Individual activity--"Assessing Sex Equity in oP 
Counseling and Counseltng Programs" : ( 5 minutes) 

(C) Small group discussions 10 minutes) 


(D) Total group processing « 5 minutes ) 


Purposes of the activity: 


The purpose of this activity is: 


e to provide participants with a framework for beginning to examine 
components of equity in their own counseling and counseling programs 


Materials needed: 


For.participant use: 


Counselor Worksheet 4 


- 


e "Assessing Sex Equity in Counsel ing and ee Programs" ~~ 


For facilitator use: None 


‘Facilitator preparation required: ; . , = 
The facilitator should: , 


@ thoroughly review this total session outline and all participant 
materidis : ‘ 


@ review suggested introductory comments and adapt them to accommodate’ 
unique, group needs and facilitator style 


Procedure: 


a) 


A. Introductory comments ( 5 minutes) 
The facilitator may wish to lead into the activity with comments such 
as the following: " ae 


"Each of us has some idea as to what the ideal of sex equity 
might mean but it is often difficult to try to describe the vartous: 
behaviors and programs which would assist us as we Strive to provide 
affirmative counseling experiences- for all students. At this point 
we'ne going to take a few minutes to examine same of the components 
that can assist the attainment of sex equity in counseling and Zz ; 
counseling programs. 1% you'll take out Counselor Worksheet 4 - . 
entitked ‘Assessing Sex Equity in Counseling and Counseling Programs,' = >" 

we can proceed. 


av ai 


"Pkease read each of the <tems carefully and indicate where you 
think your counseling and/or the counseling programs of your schools 
would nate an the scale provided. When you have finished the <tems, 
you' Le gind three questions at the end of, the scakes. Please think 
back oven the answers that you have given-and indicate the supports 
and the barriers for greater opportunity dominance philosophy in 
counseling and the counseling programs provided in your schools. - 
You'fl have about 5 minutes to complete the worksheets and then you 
will be meeting with others to shane your esponses." 
B. Individual activity--"Assessing Sex 

Equity *n Counseling" ( 5 minutes) 


‘ The facilitator should allow about five minutes for the ,partici- 
pants to complete the worksheet. The’ facilitator should move around 
the. room answering-any questions and clarifying any possible areas of 
confusion. ‘ yee . ’ 


oC. Small group discussions (10 minutes) 


The facilitator should ask participants to meet again in the 
groups of four that were formed during the previous activity. The 
facilitator should then ask the participants to focus on the last 

- three questions. This discussion should take about ten minutes. 


‘D. ‘Total group processing ( 5 minutes) 


When the participants have had about.ten minutes to compare 
their responses,, the facilitator should convene the total group to 
process their responses. Although participants should be encouraged 
to’share any reactions, particular emphasis should be given to the 
last two questions. The facilitator may wish to encourage discussion 
of some of these concerns by asking questions such as: 


e What is the general profile of your programs on these scales-~- 
were most of the checks on the left hand side? 


e What activities or programs are you including in your counsei- 


ing or counseling programs which:can assist the development of . 

greater sex equity? . a 
@ What factors, actions, or behaviors are most likely to support 
the things that you can do to assist the attainment of sex 
equity? - | 4 


e What actions would you most Jike to work on for achieving sex 


equity in your counseling gr counseling programs? : 


VI. SUMMARY COMMENTS) - : TIME REQUIRED: 5 MINUTES 
Purpose of the dctaviiy ; 
The purposes of this activity “are: 


e@ to provide participants with a general summary of Application 
Session A and transition to Application Session B 


Materials needed: None. 
& 


¥ 


Facilitator preparation required: 
The facilitator(s) should: 


@ thoroughly review this total session outline and all partict paiit 
materials - . 

@ review suggested comments and adapt them to accommodate unique. 
group needs and facilitator style ; 


Procedure: 


« 
“ 


The facilitator should take about five minutés to summarize the 
activities of Session A for Counselors and to outline the plans for 
Session B. This might, be done in the following: fashion: 


"During this session we have examined the dual system as it is 
manifest in childrearing, education,~empLoyment and counseling; identi- 
sited a formulation for recognizing sexist and nonsexist behaviors; 
assessed our skills in recognizing sexist and nondsext- behaviors; and 
assessed Sex equity in counseling and counseling programs. Each of 
these activities has been covered in Light of our goak to provide 
affirmative cotnseking. programs for all students. 
: see 
"During Session B we will move ahead to examine discrimination 
and bias in counseling materials and the ways that we can eliminate 
such bias and provide af fiunative magerials fOr students. WP x 


The facilitator should make any necessary announcements and 


adjourn the ‘session. R 


’ 
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IDENTIFYING AND 
OVERCOMING BIAS IN COUNSELING MATERIALS 


APPLICATION SESSION B FOR COUNSELORS 


Session Specifications 
\ 


Session population: Counselors in local education agéncies \ 


* 
Session objectives: The objectives of Application Session B for Counselors 
are: : « 


@ to provide participants with an overview of the specific ways in 
which sex bias is manifest in career education and counseling 
materials ° 


o 


e to identify the specific ways in which sex bias is manifest in career 
interest inventories and the ways that such forms of bias may be 
overcome 


@ to develop suggestions for alternative programs which may be used 
for overcoming sex discrimination and sex bias 


Time required: Three hours : oa bot 
Materials needed: : 
For participant use: - 


e "Checklist for Sex-Fair Life/Career-Planning Materials"--Counselor 


Worksheet 5 
_@ "Brochure A"--Counselor Worksheet 5A 
° e "Checklist for Sex-Fair~Life/Career Planning Materials"~-Counselor 
Worksheet 6 
& "Brochure B"--Counselor Worksheet 6A 


e- "Summary of Forms of Sex Bias in Career Materials"--Counselor 
‘ Worksheet 7 


e "Identifying and Correcting Sex Bias in Career Materials"-- 
Counselor Worksheet 8 and accompanying answer sheet 8A 


e "Correcting Bias in Career Materials: Sex Fair vs. Sex Affirmative" 
--Counselor Worksheet 9 and accompanying answer sheet 9A 


e."Summary of Recommendations for the Use of Career Interest Inven- 


tories"~-Counselor ey , ' 
e "Applying Recommendatigns’ for the Use of Career Interest Inven- - 


tories"~-Counselor Worksheet 11 and accompanying answer sheet 11A 


1 : 7e, 
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_ e "Developing a Program Proposal for Attaining Sex Paulin counselor 
: Worksheet 12 


e "Workshop Evaluation Form"--Counselor Worksheet 13 
For facilitator use: 


@ chart on session objectives. 


e chart of answers to "Checklist for Sex-Fair Life/Career-Planning 
Materials" 


e chart of "The Two Types of Career Guidance Inventories" 
@ newsprint and marker or chalkboard and chalk 


Facilitators required: Although the session may be conducted by a single 
person, it is preferable in most cases to share responsibility among 
several persons (female and male) who possess both subject matter 
expertise and group process skills and who represent racial-ethnic 
diversity. 


a - 


Facilitator preparation required: 
The facilitator should: 


@ thoroughly review this total] session’outline and all participant - 
materials 


@ review suggested lecturettes and comments and adapt them to accommo- 
date unique group needs and facilitator style 


- Suggested comments (see section I of this outline) (10 minutes) 
- Lecturette--"Overview of the Forms of Sex Bias in : 
‘Career Materials" (see section II of this outline) (10 minutes) 
- Lecturette--"Sex Bias in Career Interest Inventories" 
« (see section IV of this out] ine) (20 minutes) 
- Introductory comments (see section V of this outline) ( 3 minutes 
- Summary comments (see section VI of this outline) . ( 5 minutes 


Group size: Flexible 


Facilities required: Meeting rooms to accommodate expected number of 
participants; moveable, tables and chairs will facilitate smal] group 
work 


t 


: Equipment and supplies needed: Overhead projector ‘and transparencies, 
-chalkboard and chalk, or newsprint and markers; eee and pads for . 
each participant 
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APPLICATION SESSIONBe 2 
Session Agenda" we 
I. INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS i "4, TIME REQUIRED: FO MINUTES - 9% 


II. IDENTIFYING AND OVERCOMING SEX BIAS IN “ ie he et . 
CAREER EDUCATION AND COUNSELING MATERIALS ~ TINE REQUIRED:” 90 MINUTES’ ew 


a 
° aa 7 ° eo, q é ‘ 
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A. Individual and small group activity-- - y : P 
"Assessing Skills in Recognizing Bias - 9 : 
in Career Materials" . (15 minutes) -*. 

B. Total group processing (10.minutes.) 

C.. -Lecturette--"Overview of the, Forms of og 
Sex Bias in Career Materials" (10 minutes) .-« ° 

D. Individual and smal? group activity-- 7 on 
"Identifying and Correcting Sex Bias ee : ad 
in Career Materials” ; (20 minutes) aa 

E. Total group processing (10 minutes) - 

F. Individual activity--" Correcting Bias 
ih Career Materials: Sex Fair vs. cal 
Sex Affirmative”: (15 minutes) me : : 

G. Total group processing (10 minutes) i % 

{II. BREAK — TIME REQUIRED: 10 MINUTES . 
IV. ‘OVERCOMING BIAS IN CAREER INTEREST ; ‘ 

INVENTORIES , | TIME REQUIRED: 40 MINUTES 

A. Lecturette--"Sex Bias in Career Interest . : 
Inventories” (20 minutes) 

B. Small. group activity--"Applying Recommen- ’, 
dations for the Use of Career Interest: 

Inventories" (10 minutes ) 
C. Total group processing ’ (10 minutes) 
Nae 
V. DESIGNING PROGRAMS’ FOR ATTAINING SEX . 

EQUITY TIME REQUIRED: 20 MINUTES 

A. Introductory comments ( 3 minutes) 

B. Small group activity--"Designing Pro- 

‘grams for Attaining Sex Equity” (15 minutes) - 

C. ‘Total group processing ( 2 minutes) 

VI. SUMMARY AND CLOSING © . . +. TIME REQUIRED: 10 MINUTES 

A. Summary comments ( 2 minutes) 

B. Evaluation ( 5 minutes) 

C. Closing comments ( 3 minutes) 

: P . ‘ 
_ TOTAL TIME REQUIRED: 180 MINUTES , 
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INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS TIME REQUIRED: 10 MINUTES 


Purposes of the activity: 


The purposes of this activity are: 


Fd 


+ @ to introduce any facilitator(s) assisting with the session 
who has not been introduce@to the group 


e to provide participants with a review of the session objectives 
and the activities for the session 


Materials needed: 
For participant use: None 
For facilitator use: 


@. a chart (on newsprint, transparency, or chalkboard) listing 
session objectives as they appear in Section I of this ; 
Session Outline: . 


Facilitator preparation required: 


‘ Nn 
The facilitator should: 
@ thoroughly review this total Session Outline and participant 
materials a \ 


-@ review session objectives and related objectives to the 
activities outlined for the session - ' 
; . / 

' @ prepare chart. 0° session objectives 7 


. Procedure: 


The session facilitator should begin by introducing any persons 


_who may be assisting during Session B who have not been before the 


group before. In addition, any housekeeping information such as - 
scheduling of refreshments, etc., Should be provided at this time. 
The facilitator should display the chart of session objectives 


~ and have it ready for use during the introductory coments. 


a et ale introductory comments: (10 minutes) 
"The, activities of Application. Session A for Counselors 

focused primarily on the establishment of a framework for considering 

the 44sueds of Sex equity as they apply to counselors, the development 

af a common understanding of sexist and nonsexist behaviors, and 

the assessment of sex equity in counseling and counseling programs. 


- "At this point we will be giving attention to three othr 
areas which are of concern to counselors and pupil personnel stag§-- 
bias in counseling materials, bias in counseling and testing Anstnu- 
ments, and the development of programs which may be used for over- 
coming.sex stereotyping and attaining sex equity. .As’ we move through 
the Session we.wikl be working to: 


ve 


, a 
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. » identify the specific ways in which sex bias is manifest 
An couns ng 


"Although the Title 1X regulation excluded coverage of bias in 
textbooks and instructional materials on the grounds of a possible: 
conflict with the provisions of the Finst Amendment, the regulation 
specifically prohibits the use of counseling materials for students 
on the basis of sex or the use of materials which require or permit - 
differential treatment of students unless such materials cover the 
same occupational and interest areas and their use 4b Shown to be 
essential to eliminate sex bias. In addition, agencies covered by the « 
Title IX regulation are required to develop and use internal procedur 
for ensuring that counseling and testing materials do not s0 discrimi- 
nate. We wilh be reviewing some of the forms of sex bias in counsel- 
oe and the steps we can take for the elimination of such 


‘6 identify the specific ways in which sex bias is manifest in 
Career enesL. ANV ALOE A @ £2 mus @ en 
fOr eliminating such bias * 7 


"Use of counseling oh testing indtruments which require differen- 
tiak treatment of males and females are prohibited by the Tithe IX 
regulation. We will be examining some of the forms of bias and re- 
viewing guidelines for the use of such instruments. . 


e we Seg en ir alternative apie which may be. 

* uw oA overco Sex CLUMNATLON and eX dAas , 

"Passive compliance with the requirements of the Title 1X 
negukation assists us in ensuring nondiscerimination in our education 
policies, programs, and practices; but <t may not result in the 
development of sex equity. . 


"In some ddtuations the attainment of sex equity will require 
specific programs and interventions designed to increase the capabili- 
ty of Students and/or staff to identify sex bias and discrimination 
and to incorporate sex-fain principles into their behaviors. We will _ 
be Adentif{ying some of the approaches which may be used for programs 
and interwentions of this sort." 


After completing the general introductory comments, the facilita- 
tor should refer to the chart of objectives for Session B and review 
them with participants. This might be accomplished through comments 
such as the following: 


"Before we move into the first activity, Let's take a moment to 
review the specific objectives for the session. I've indicated that 
we'LR be dealing with counseling materials, counseling instruments, 
and the programs which may be used for attaining sex equity. 


ae 


"The specific objectives for the session ane: 


@ examining the types of bias in career materials and 


steps which may be used for overcoming such bias 
™ 


© examining the types of bias in counseling and testing 
instruments and the procedures which shoukd be followed 
to ensure nondiscrimination 

o identifying alternative prognams which may be developed 
for overcoming bias and attaining sex equity 


e identifying specific action steps that we can take {or 
attaining sex equity in owr counseling practice and — 


counseling programs" ; 


Opportunities for questions and answers should be provided 
before moving on to the next activity. 


* - : om 
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Il. IDENTIFYING AND OVERCOMING SEX BIAS IN 


CAREER EDUCATION AND COUNSEL ING MATERIALS TIME REQUIRED: 90 MINUTES : 
(A) fadaviaian and smal] group: activity-- 
"Assessing Skilts in Recognizing Bias - 
in Career Materials" (15 minutes) 
(B) Total group processing _ (10 minutes) : 
(C) Lecturette--"Overview of the Forms of 
Sex Bias in Career Materials" (10 minutes) ; 
(D) Individual and smal] group activity-- 
. "Identifying and Correcting. Sex Bias t 
, in Career Materiais" (20 minutes) 
- (E) Total group processing (10 minutes) 
(F) Individual activity--"Correcting Bias 
in Career Materials: Sex Fair vs. 
Sex Affirmative" ; 45 minutes). 
(G) Total group processing . (10 minutes) 
Purpose of the activity: F 
The purposes of this activity are: 
@ to enable participants to assess their skills in recognizing 
sex bias in career education and counseling materials 
@ to extend participant skills in identifying and correcting 
sex bias in career materials : 
*@ to provide participants with methods’ for evaluating sex bias 
in materials 
Materials needed: 
For participant use; : ° 
@ "Checklist for Evaluating Sex-Fair Life/Career: Planning 
7. Materiats"--Counselor Worksheets 5 and 6 
e "Your Career as a Medical SeepetagiceCouneeiar Worksheet 5A 
e "Doctor-General Practitioner"--Counselor Worksheet 6A 
e "Summary of Forms ‘of Sex Bias in Career Materials"~-Counselor’ 
Worksheet 7- 
e "Identifying and Correcting Sex Bias in Career Materials"-- 
Counselor Worksheet 8 and accompanying answer sheet 8A rs 
e "Correcting Bias in Career. Materials: -Sex Fair vs. Sex 
Affirmative" --Counselor Worksheet 9 and accompanying answer 
sheet 9A 
a ~ 7 ~ = ‘ 
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| For facilitator use: 


e Chart of answers to. "Checklist for Evaluating Sex-Fair Life/ 
er Materials" (see a of this session - 
’ outline 


o 


5 


Facilitator preparation required: 
The facilitator. should: 


Nw 
e -éboroughiy review this total session outline: and all participant 
materials 


e review suggested introductory comments and: lecturettes ‘and. 
a4 . ale them to accommodate unique group needs and facilitator 
. ° sty e ° ’ i * 


‘ 


, , Procedure: 


A. ‘Individual and small group activi-~ ‘ “ 
ty--"Assessing Skills in Recogniz- ; 
ing Bias in Career Materials" minutes ) 


The purpose of this activity is to provide participants with an 
experience in assessing their skills in the recognition of sex bias . : 
in career education and counseling materials. The opening comments - 

- establish a frame of reference for the activity. and the individual 
and small group activity provides an opportunity for participants to 
use a checklist to determine bias in two counseling pamphlets. 


- suaueoted comments: , , 


oo "One of the Subtle but satignt ways that dif ferential sex ° 
— Socialization 44 perpetuated 44 found in the images and Language 
e 8 provided in textbooks, newspapers, television, magazines, ete, Ix © 
4s not surprising, therefore, that evidence of such bias would akso o 
be apparent in career materials and other counseling materials. Ina * 
national study of 84 nandomly selected sets of career education 
tate 1) designed for elementary and secondary Levels, 4t was ae 
" that: 


.. @ career daemation materials presented stereotyped occupational . o 
RaaCgOnees 


_ @ males wene arenes AN far mone occupational cahiganian than 
_  femakes 


e when women were shown in nontraditional roles, they were ri 
frequently presented as "tokens" and treated superficiably 


@ the Language used in the materials was often Sexist . 
"Materials commonly used by students and counselors ta seek out 


Angormation about careers include the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
‘the Encyckopedia of Careers, and various pamphtets and brochures. 
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_ Unfortunately, however, such materials <requently contain stereotypic 
ideas about 'men's jobs' and ‘women's jobs.' Consider the Large 
number. of iklustrations depicting women as eLementary-Level teachers. 
Even today it is nane that men are portrayed as early childhood or 
. primary grade teachers. Based on the pictures of teachers in. pre- 
school and elementary classrooms, it would not seem to be an option 
fox men to consider. ee 

"On the other hand it is not surprising to realize that less . 
than 4 percent of engineers are women.. Sinee engineers are bhanacteris- 
tically illustrated as men, the suggestion is made that engineering - 
is not a viable option for some women Zo consider. =. 3 


"As we move into examining materials for bias, it is essential 
that we remember that bias may be identified in nearly every type of 
printed material that comes'to us on to our students. In addition to 
the Gocupatie ional Outlook Handbook and the Ency ckopedta of Careers, 
resources suchas bro es, pamphlets, college gs, curriculum 
guides, interést inventories, etc. may subtly channel our students in 
stereotypic directions. a 0 : 

"At this time you'LL have an opportunity to assess your shikls in 
necognizing bias in some actual counseling materials. After that we'Ll 


- * neview the most common forms of sex bias found in career education and 


~ counselivig materials, and you'£l have the opportunity to identify and 
connect biased excerpts taken from materials. 


"Will you please take out Counselor Worksheets 5, 5A, 6, and 6A? . 
You uKll find two checkhists for, evatuating Life/career~ planning “e 
materials and two brochures, one for medical secretary and one for 
doctor. Now we'd Like for you to do the forLowtng: 


@ Form a small group with three other’ persons, 


@ After you've had time to meet each other An the smalk group, 
take, a few ininutes to read the brochures. 


e After you've read the brochures, complete the checklist in- 
dividuatly by marking in the dppropriate column, Any dtem 
that is not apyeicabke should be checked:in the thind column 
marked 'N/As! ” * » 4 ; 

@ Asa group, compare your evaluations and see 44 -you can reach 
a concensus. : 5 i : - = 


"Beeause our time is Limited, and we want to make sure that both 
of the brochinres are pony heer I'm going to ask those of you working 
on this side of the room (indicate one side) to devote primary atten- 
tiork to analyzing the brochure on Pmedical secretary.’ ° Those of you on 
this side of-the room (indicate the other side) should devote primary 
attention to analyzing the information on 'doctor.' “~ 6 


; "lg you. have any questions, ‘feet {ree to cakl on us." 


=e a i 
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The facilitator(s) should be’ available to. provide any assistance 
~or answer any questions. i ie .- 


B. Total group’ processing (10 minutes) 


Before reconvening the total group, the facilitator should be | 
prepared to display the chart which phomes the answers to the check- 
list. The*chart should read: ’ 7 


Pamphlet A--Medical Secretary ‘ ; 

YES: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 12, 135 NO: none; N/A: 6, 10, 11, 
a , 14 é 

Pamphlet, B--Doctor . _ hy : 

YES: a 25 3, 4,.5, 7, 8, 11, 13; NO: 12; N/A: 6,9, 10,14  . . 


The facilitator should reconvene the group .and process the small 
group activity. This can be done by asking questions such as: 


@ What were your Findings? ‘Would you eee the materials to be 
sex biased? | 


e Was your group able to reach consensus on most of the items? 


e Which items seemed most difficult to answer? 


The facilitator may then wish to dispTay the chart which sroutdes Pais 
the judgment of persons experienced in content analysis of materials 
for sex bias.- She/he should ask the group to compare’ bgth their 
individual and ‘their group ratings to see how similar or how different 
they might be. ’ ws ‘ 


L 


r 
Then the facilitator should ask the Following questions: 


-@ Pf you had rated the pamphlets without using the checklist, 
what examples of ‘sexism mane you have over looked. 

_@ Were there any sexist characteristics of the pamphlets that 
were not covered by the checklist? ™ , 8 


Sal 


The lagt question which ‘the facilitator should ask participants ¢ 


* to consider for themselves is how they would rate their skills in 8 


analyzing materials for. sex bias. Were they able to recognize most . 
of the instances of bias, or were there several that they missed? She/ 
he should ‘remind the group that. whatever one's skill Tevel might b 
there witl be opportunities to’ “build on and exrene, winse skilts ” ; ' 
the Upcoming activities. , ; 
en Lecturatte--"overvien of the Forms 
of “ia Bias in Career Materials" (10 minutes) ae 
The purpose of this activity is to provide participants with an 
- overview of the forms af bias commonlyxfound in career materials and an , 
« Opportunity to extend their skills in the identification of such bias 
“in career materials: In addition, participants will extend their ; 
skills in correcting or revising instances of bias which they find. : 


» 
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* Suggested introductory comments: 


"AS we ‘begin to “evaluate our knowkedge and skills in enereing 
career: education and counseling mterials fon sex bias and elLiminating- 
on compensating for.bias which we find, it may be useful to think of: 
six different types of bias that are Likely to be et in nr macerats. 


Those tnelude: . ; 
& 2 5 
4 
mee on Omission N ; 5 


Perhaps one of the most fundamental forms. of bis tn Tracbuinteonde 
materials <4 ‘the complete on relative exclusion of members of a partic- 
ular sex from representation in the text and/or illustrations. A~* 
cursory Look through vintdally any collection Of caneer materials — 
shows the invisibility of women and minorities in the world of work. . 
Simply on that basis it would be easy to assume that the world of 
work is the world of the white male, 


@ Stereotyping * z 


$ 


Many of us make the assumption that the, male halé of the species 
has one set of abilities, interests, values ‘and roles; and the female 
half; a different” set of "these characteristics. These Steneotyped : * 
expectations ignore individual differences and the changing nokes of 
women and men in our society. 


¢ Faagmentation/ Isolation ; 


"By onganizing jobs into the categories of "women" 4 jobs' on 'men'ds 
fobs,' we perpetuate discrimination and bias. This phenomenon may 
also be observed in Mxiumative efforts to deal with women: and minori- 
ties in that they are regularly singked out as the 'token' pone : 


o Linguistic Bias 


"During recent years we have become more aware of the ways in which 
the structure of our Language dngluences owr dmages and perceptions 
of the workd. Our use of the generic tern’'he' and sex-biased words , 
such a& mankind, ‘salesman, policeman, fireman, etc. are examples of such 
bias. Mone than 30 publishers and numerous professtonal associations 
have published guidelines for the elimination of bias in materials. 
Aethough we find some Amprovement, it ig stike not eae to find 
bexrst Language an eal usage. - 


e Imbakance iad Seke 


" jubotanae and selectivity in 1 counseling materials is frequently &. 
very subtle and may go “unnoticed. This form of bing is evident in . 


- content of test on éntenrest items which respect experiences more > = | 
& common£y expertenced by members .0f one sex without a balance of items + i 
which’ would be beneficial for members of the othes sex. In another. . 


sense we can see imbalance An the fact. that much of the ewrriculum 

of the elementary school id* focused on providing reading programs 

which are utilized primarily by males; whereas there 18 no oer 
: compensatory pene for. jenates an th 


-9- ay 
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e@ area of asa 


Ea 
"Unreality in counseling materials 1s evident in the omission of 
the portrayal: of women in career roles. Today 54 percent of women 
between 18 and 64 work outside the home, and in 47 percent of the , 
nation's marriages both, partners ace empLoyed outside the home. Much 
of the umeality of counseling materials is based on the perpetuation 

of stereotypes which simply do not neglect the changes in today's 

x socrety. : : S : ee) . 


At this point the facilitator should pause for questions from 
“the group before moving on to the next activity. 


‘D. Individual and sma11 group .activity-- 
"Identifying and Correcting Sex Bias oo 
in Career Materials" (15 minutes) . 


"At this time we'ne going to see how some of these forms of bias 

ane manifested in excerpts «rom counseling materials used in elementary 

and Secondary schools. Would you please take out Counselor Worksheet 
“J, whick 4&8 a Summary ie forms of bias we just reviewed, and 
4 ‘Counselor Worksheet 8 which contains the excerpts. Your task is to 
. | nead each excerpt, decide whether.on not any sex bigs is present, and, 

_4f 8G, indicate what form on fonms you've identified. In addition, , 

you'ne to revise or connect the biased portions which you found. Do 

this task individually and then discuss your responses in the same 

small group which you were in for the previous activity." ‘ 


‘Mhile participants complete the worksheet, the facilitator(s) 
r should be available to provide any assistance or answer any questions. 


E. Total group processing . (10 minutes) 
Ss After participants have had the opportunity to complete the work- 
Sheet and discuss some of the items in their small groups, the facili- 
tator should reconvene the total group and pose the following questions: 


e Was there ‘generally only one form of sex bias in an excerpt, or . 
-was there more than one? Were these arate or overlapping? 
\ ‘ « sy 7 


; : ‘ Be § 
e Did.you find any itdns which-did not contain sex bias? If so, 
which ones? . : ; 


-@ Did you find any examples of bias which i fal) under one 
— of the six categories? . 


@ Which was more difficult--recogni#zing the bias, identifying 
what form it was, or correcting it?’ What does that illustr . 
about skills required to,overcome bias and stereotpying in a 

s : materials? . - . 


rs _ At this sini tne Gaevle Gor should refer participants. to ‘ 


Counselor Worksheet 8A which contains suggested responses to the items. 
Indicate that the suggested revisions are only one example and in-no 
™ case meant to be exhaustive of all possible revisions, or’ corrections \ ™ 
that could be made. vo . ; 
ERIC a ac 
_ be . : “6 : 
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’ F. Individual activity--"Correcting 
Bias in Career’*Materials: Sex 
Fair vs. Sex Affirmative" (15 minutes ) 


The purpose of this activity is to move participants one step fur- 
ther in extending their skills in correcting sex bias in career materials 
by asking them to correct biased excerpts by writing revisions, some 
of which: are Sex fair, others which are sex affirmative. 


Sugges ted introductory comments: i 


"During the first activity in this section you ad the opportunity 
to do a quick assessment of your skills in recognizing sex bias in 
career materials. , Then after an overview of the forms of bias commonly 
found in career matertales , you completed an activity which dnvofved 
Adentifying forms of bias and correcting on revising whatever béas you 
found. Now we would Like to take you one step further by asking you, to 

¢ correct some biased excerpts from career education and counseling materials 
en responses which are (fet Sex fair and: then sex affcumative. 


. "PLease take out Counselor Worksheet od nead the directions. 
, You will note that the directions move you™back to the formulation of 
""  nonsexist behaviors which we discussed during Application Session A. 
Just as you can make a distinction in most instances between vartous 
types of behavior as sex fait on Sex affiumative, 40 can you. make a 
comparable distinction when considering counseling siachaaeels 


"A eX~ hen statement is a statement that treats semen ‘and Wakes 
dn the same manner, does not make any distinction on the basis of Sex, 
on has a neutral effect. A sex-ag fiamative statement attempts to, over-° 
come the effects of past discrimination by highkighting changes, speck= 
gying the inclusion of makes and/or females,,, and encouraging a change 
‘of traditional Adeas of considerations. 


"Let's work through one example before ie work on the items. Fon — 
example, Let's suppose that the material made the following statement: 


: _ 7 ‘Many manufacturers sell directly by sending salesmen directly to 
the cistomer's home. This is a convenience for the housewife and results 
an a navENOA of time,' 


"How might we rewrite Hak statement ad make it a sex-fain statement?” 
‘ie 

The facilitator should process’ the answers obtained indicating the a 
types ) fryesponses that would be -sex fair. An example of a sex~fair 
revision would be: . 

"Many manufacturers seke directly by sending ese dinectly 
‘to the customer's home. This 45 a convenience for the customers -and 
results ina sabings of tame. 7 


f 
» ‘ 


» The facilitator may Wisk to move on with the question, "ALL. right, : 
, now ‘what wo 2 Sex ahi oMee ve nevision Rook Like?" ‘ 


tat 


\ The facilitator should process the answers obtained indicating : 
the types of responses that would be sex affirmative. An example of 
a sex-affirmative revision would be: ; 


"Thene ane many opportunitirs for females and males to work as & 
‘Salespersons. Many manu facztu ners sell dinectly by sending sales- 
persons dinectly to the customer's home. This 48 a conventence for 
male and female customers alike.” 


“At this point the facilitator should ask thé members of the ‘group mys 
to spend about 10 minutes working on the items. provided on, the work- a ie 
sheet. ; 


« G. Total group processing (10 minutes) 


When participants have completed the worksheets, the facilitator - 
should reconvene the group and process.the activity. This should be 
accomp.ished by asking participants to-sharé some of the sex-fair and 
sex-affirmative revisions that they developed. This should not be 
"dragged out," but participants should have an opportunity to share 
their ideas, ask questions, and Jearn how others in the group deal 
with the items. . " 


oy ? The facilitator may want to pose the question of how to decide 7 
. under what circumstances in career education and counseling materials 
‘should a revision be sex fair, sex affirmative, or a combination of 
both. The following points can serve. as discusSion guides: 


“@ Sex fairness may be sufficient if the amount of stereotyping 
and discrimination which has existed in thé ‘area in the past 
w __ has been moderate or minimal. If, however, stereotyping and 
j discrimination have been widespread, a sex-affirmative response * 
which more clearly indicates the participation of members of the 
sex underrepresented in the past may be necessary. 


e If materials are designed simply to inform, Sex fairness may ‘be “ 
adequate. Rind ot if materials are designed to have persons 
take SomeAind of. action after reading or viewing them (such - 
as enrolling in a course), then they should probably be sex 
affirmative. ; ; 
-@ Sex-affirmative materials will.be needed until such time that a 
_ there is evidence that the past effects of discrimination and 
- ‘stereotyping have been minimized or overcome. After. that, sex 
fairness would be the norm, and affirmative materials would 
no longer be necessary. 


In drawing this’ discussion to a close, the ee should 
make the following points: 


e During the past few minutes weive seen the effort and. concentra- 
tion that is,often required for ensuring fhat our revisidéns” are sete 

, sex fair and® ‘sex affirmative. The same type of concentration 
--.and’ effort is often necessary when we are talking to students. 


‘ : : This is¢a ski] which each of us needs. to continue to exvente ° 
. : mee on = t = ’ : ‘ 
ae . aoe “% 
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e Thus far we considered the bias found in career education and 
counseling materials. In many instances it is not practical to 
replace materials, but they may be used in affirmative ways. : 
Counselors can make a point of calling attention to obvious 
forms of bias; they may work with instructional staff to ensure 
that students increase their skills in recognizing sex-biased 
materials in career and counseling materials; or they may 
develop special programs which are designed to overcome the ' 
effects of sex bias in materials and the other vehicles of sex- 
role socialization in schools. 


The facilitator should respond to any additional questions or 
comments which participants may wish $0.1 raise and then announce a 10- 


minute break. . . 
& 
III. ~ BREAK : . TIME REQUIRED: 10 MINUTES . 
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IV. 


Procedure: 


o 


OVERCOMING BIAS IN CAREER INTEREST INVEN- 
TORIES TIME REQUIRED: 40.MINUTES 


(A) Lecturette--"Sex Bias in Career Interest . 
Inventories” (20 minutés) 
(B) Small group activity--"Applying Recom- 
‘mendations for the Use of Career In- 


terest Inventories" (10 minutes) 
(C) Total group processing (10 minutes) 
Pyrpose of the activity: 
The purposes of this activity are: , : 


e to provide participants with recommendations for sex-fair 
and sex-affirmative use of career interest inventories 


e to provide participants with an opportunity to assess their 
skills in sex-fair and sex-affirmative counseling — ‘ 


Materials needed: 


. o/' 


For. participant use: 
f - 
e "Summary of ‘Recommendations for the Use of Career Interest ~ 
Inventories"--Counselor Worksheet 10 (attached to this 
“session outline) ; : 


e "Applying Recommendations for the Use of Career Interest 
Inventories"--Counselor Worksheet 11 and accompanying answer 
sheet 11A (attached to this session outline) 


For facilitator use: 


e chart of "The Two Types of Career Guidance Inventories" 


e chart of "Recommendations OK ‘the Use of Career interest, 
Inventories" 


Facilitator preparation required: 
The facilitator should: , 


e thoroughly réview this ere session outline and participant ” 
‘materials a pues 


“ 


" "A, Lecturette--"Sex Bias in Career ae , + “ie 
Interest Inventories" -. (20 minutes) 


« -.The purposé#of this activity is to provide participants with an ! 
overview of general recommendations for sex-fair and sex-affirmative 
use of career interest inventories. The lecturette is organ?zed around 
reconmendations designed to help “édunselors minimize the effects of ‘ 
sex hias when it is “found. The PECCIMENA SE IOnS were devel oped by the 


“ * 


z 


National Institute of Education Career Education Programs’ study of 
sex bias and sex fairness in career interest inventories. The lec- 
turette is adapted from Sex Fairness in Career Guidance prepared by 
Linda Stebbins, Nancy Ames, and Ilana Rhodes of Abt Associates. The 
recommendations around which the lecturette is organized are provided 
in Counselor Worksheet 10. At various times during the lecturette 


participants will be referred to the worksheet. 
’ Suggested lecturette: 


. "The selection of a career 44 one of the most important, decisions 

that people make in the course of their Lives. In making occupational 

choices, people must consider their interests, their vakues, their 

; abilities, their educational plans, and the relationship of these fac- 

i ine to general conditions in society such as the state of the fob 
market. : ' 4 


BD - 
"Too frequently we choose occupations on the basis of Limited 
on innekevant information. Few students have any idea of the mone 
than 35,000 different job tithes that are Listed by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. ALL too frequently we make career decisions on the ~ 
basis of knowledge of others, the influence of peers, family pressures, 
on unrealistic, glamonized stereotypes of fobs. One 0f our Aedsponsi- 
bilities as counselors is to assist students to become aware of the 
_ ° options that are available and make decisions which meet their interests,, 
— . values, and needs. : : . 


"One of the tools that may be used for this purpose 8 the 
—caneer interest inventory. Career interest cnventories help us to 
assess educational and vocational interests. Inventories provide a 
ane a structure format for exploring career interests. Inventontes may: 


@ provide reassurance that the decision 4s sound 


@ stimulate exploration of other occupations with the broad area. 
in which her on his interest Lies 


 stimutate exploration of other areas of interest not yet con- 
sidered ; 


"Caneer antenest inventories vary in the types of information 
they provide about a student's pattern of Antenrests. In general, 
inyentories are constructed with scales which indicate either: 


-@ How the Student's interests compare with the interests of 
samples of individuals employed in specific occupations. 


@ How the student's interests on certain underlying basic 
interest dimensions compare with those of an average group’ of 
people. ; 


"The {41st type of inventory 446 usually called an océupational 
dnventory, a criterion reference inventory (d.e. the criterion is 
theinterest pattern of a specific occupational group), or an 
‘dnventony constructed using external oriteria (i.e. the interests 
of the occupational group) or heterogeneous seakeds. The scales 
-within the occupational inventories are named for the occupation 
bapa an the criterion group--2.g. engineer, sales director, 

octor, etc. ‘ : 


af 


"The second type of inventory, historically, was developed 

to dnerease the understanding ofthe pattem of interests indi: 

cated by the items of the occupational scales. The second type / 
of inventory 48 usually called a basic interest inventory or an 
Anventory condtructed using internal criteria or homogeneous 

Scales. These seakes are developed using a method of clustering 

dtems which is based either on subjective judgment, on a theoretical oe 
modek 0% on an empirical approach such as factor analysis. 

Such scales, therefore, contain items which are highly inter- 
related, similar in content, and reflective of some specifyc area 
of interest. For example, a cherical scale might include such 
dtems as: ' 


e keep a record of pledges to the community chest ¢ 
®  @ sont mail for distribution 
© maintain records of customers entering a store 


"Each of the items can be recognized as common expressions of | 
clerical interest. ; ‘ 


"The major differences between the two types of career 
Antenest inventories are summarized in this chart. (Refer to 
chart on "The Two Types of Career Guidance Inventories"). 


Occupational Inventories Basic Interest Inventories 

CLients' interests are compared CLients' interests are compared 

with interests of individuals with interests of an average 
employed in spectf{ic occupations group of people 

Scales are based on external Scales are based on internal criteria 
criteria (é.e. the interests of (i.e. the theoretical on empirical 
the occupational group) nelationships among the items ) 

Items in seake ane heterogeneous Items in scale are homogeneous 


“‘Inventortes ane designed to have Inventories ane designed to have 
predictive validity 2 construct validity 


; | "Some of the most widely used inventories include: 


@ Occupational inventories ; ie 
Kuder Occupational Interest Survey Form 0D (Kader, 1971) 
-l7- 
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Strong-Campbele Interest Inventory (Campbell, 1974) 
Strong Vocational Intenest Blank (Campbell,* 1971) 


6 Basic interest inventories 


ACT Interest Inventory (American College Testing Program, 1974) 
Kuder General Interest Survey Form E (Kuder, 1971) 


Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (D'Costa, Winefordner, 
Odgers and Koons, 1970) 


Seks Dinected Search (Holland, 1971) 


"Although career interest inventories are designed to help 
individuals obtain a systemtic, Long-range view of thetr future, 
they can restrict individual choices rather than expand them. 
This can occur because: 


e the student is influenced by years of Socialization 
experiences which Lead to a self-imposed restriction 
of options (the students that want to select teaching 
as a caneer because it's a good women's profession 
and compatible with murriage and family ) 


e the inventory itself offers Limited options 
" @ the inventory is improperly administered on interpreted 


"Only when the student is sufficiently open to consideration 
of available options, when the inventory provided does not, ° 
Limit options, and when the inventory 1s administered and 
interpreted property, do we obtain unbiased results. 


"There has been a great deal of progress in recent years 
in reducing bias in career guidance inventories. Problems do 
nemain, however, in many of the commonly wsed materials which 
are available today. It is our task to recognize sex bias 
and to take those steps which can minimize the potential 
Anfluence of Sex bias on inventory results. 


"Tf you will take out Counselor Worksheet § entitled 
"Summary of Reconinendations for the Use of Career Interest 
Inventories,’ we'LR review some of the ways that we can e 
minimize the effect of sex bias in careeh interest inven- 
tories. The reconmendations were developed by the National 
Institute of Education Career Education Program's, study of 
Sex bias and sex fairness in career interest inventories. 
They are designed to help counselors provide nonsexist 
counseling services. Let's examine each of the recommen- 
dations. 


(1) Use inventories as part of a total career guidance 
progiam. ' 
; -18- - 
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"Effort should be made to select inventories which are sex fair 
4n language and content. Whether or not the invettony itsels is 
sex btased, however, students may respond to it in a biased fashion. 
That ds, Students may be reluctant to express interest in occum-. 
‘tions, which, in thecr minds, are not 'nright' for women on right! 
for men. : : 


- 


é 


"14 this tendency 44 to be overcome, students must be aware 
of this problem. This maybe accomplished in classroom activi- 
ties, career education programs, individual sessions, 04 group 
orientation sessions.» The basic purpose of these activittes is 
to help students become aware of their own stereotyped attitudes 
and vakues,-as well as the increasing occupational opportunities 
for both sexes. . 


- (2) Use an inventory that has a combined form for females 
and males wherever possible; 4f you must use an Anstrum 


"At the current: time it should not be difficult to Locate 
surtable inventories which have a combined form for both sexes. 
ALL major inventories are now available in @ single form. If 
an earlier indtrument with separate forms for females and males 
must be used, both forms of the inventory should be adminis- 
tered to students: to reduce potential sex bias. 1f there 4 . 
not tame to administer both fous, administer the male forums : 
because <t often provides a wide choice of occupational 
options when scored. — 


(3) Report scores based on both male and femake scales. 


< "When scales cover different vocational areas for females 
and makes, it is useful to provide scores on both sets of 
scales as a means of expanding students’ choices, of allowing 
students to know how they compare to persons in a primarily 
female on primarily male fietd, and by bringing about an end 
’ - to the consideration of sex asa factor in career choice. 


"When both female and male scales cover the same occu- 

; pational area primary facus should be placed on scones based . 
- on same-sex scales.’ For example, when both male and female 
scales cover the same area such ads Law, medicine, engineering, 
etc., 4t 4 usually best for students to be compared on 
same-sex Scales. This should not preckude using scores - y 4 
based on opposite-sex scales to increase the information, 
avatkable to the student. In those instances when only the: 
———- opposcte-sex scale covers a given occupational area ssuch 

as nursing or electrical repair work, scores based on these 

scakes should be reported if sex bias is to be neduced. 
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” "One caution that should be raised is that when scales on 
opposite-sex scales ‘are reported, care must be taken to evatuate high 
on Low scones which maiz rexlect sex-nole Stereotypes rather than basic 
interest patterns. Some of the items on scates tend to be sex Linked 
leading, theregore, to inflated on deflated scones which do not re- 
slect basic interests. For example, males tend to score higher on 
female scales dominated by ‘make’ types of items such as 'Aumy Officer! 
than on the corresponding male scale. Similarly, females tend to 
score high on male scakes which are dominated by 'femake' types of 
items such as the male seake for ‘musician. ' 

"Knowing the potential effect of such influences on student 
geones £& only part of the task. The counselor must understand the 
student in order to determine the reason for the high on Low score. 


(4) When an inventory prov 


N ¢ = * 
, ; (5) Instruct students to fi22 in the appropriate sex code, oa .. .. 
no -ex- code, on therr answer Sne O maximize the anformation Ae- . 
- “sported to them. 
. 


"The practices of testing companies which scone interest inventories 
vary as to the norms which may be provided. The counselor should be 


familiar with the types of scones available for each inventory and 


the appropriate procedure to be followed to make certain that students - 


-nreceive all of then. 


(6) When an inventory provides separate nonms for special groups, 
- cone Sho @ provided based on those norms wherever appropruate, 


with the approprtate norm group y An cated. 


"Some inventories provide only one set of Scores; for example, 
scones based on the grade and sex of the respondent. Others provide 
a number of reference on norm groups against which a Student's score 
can -be compared. Scores may also be available by age, education,’ 
geographic Location, ethnicity, or other characteristics of the 
respondent. : 


(7) Scones on occupational and basic inteiest inventories should 
be used to Locate broad interest areas. 


"Counselors Should make an effort to identify the broad interest 
areas on the patterns of an individual's interests rather than focus , 
exclusively on a singke career. In Some indtanceds only one scale or 
no scale is available fon specific careers. The use of existing scales 
to’ Locate general patterns of interest provides a mechanism for 
opening new options for consideration. : 


~N 


@ 
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* (8] Look at al caren and educational options within. . 
a_baoad interest area, not just at Those associated Weth one 


Sex group. ee 


"The objective of the use of career interest inventories 
46 to identify a range of options which are uningtuenced by 
Students’ sex-role stereotypes on. by biases in the tests 
themselves. This should be the goal of the use of the career 
Anterest inventory rather than the selection. of a single 
career. For example, a. young woman may score high on the 
occupational scales of artist, art teacher, interior deco- 
nator, mAsician,and Librarian. The counselor should point 
out that these are only a sample of those to be found in 
her broad area of interest. Examples of job families 
nelated to art, music, and Literature include: ; 


@ creative arts, including ant education, ant history: 
and appreciation, music history, composition and 
performance, English Literature, and creative writing. 


@ applied arts (verbal), including journalism, broad- 
casting, foreign Languages, comparative Literature,- . 
“Linguistics, Speech. 


: ; 
@ applied arts (visual), including architecture, int 
design, advertising, commercial art, photography, 
clothing and textiles, and popular entertainment. 


"These expanded options are not restricted by bender and 
Should be made available to the student. 


(9) In interpr 
CHAONA CA OMA 


Sox bias on thein scones. / 
"Just as it i& dmportant to provide an ori 
students before they complete a career interest 
4t i& Amportant to nemind students of the effe 
nole stereotyping before interpreting the res Although 
this procedure will not eliminate the effects /of sex stereo- 
typing, it does serve the purpose of bringing/ them out into 
the open for discussion. : 


/ 


i 


"The use of appropriate instruments and the ‘neponting of 


“scones which are relevant for.persons with special backgrounds 


dS Amportant. when such instruments are not available, care 
must be taken in the-neponting of the results. This may bee: 
especially true for students with cultural backgrounds which 
do not support some aspects of the changing roles of women and 
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‘ jmen in our Ssociety., 


one source of information abougg@@stude 


a , 9. ‘ : 
"Caneer interest inventories provide useful information for 
vocational counseling but they should never be used as the sole 
basis;fon counseling. Aptitudes, skills, achievements, drive, 
‘* demonstrated intezests, and si eae factors must be considered. ; 

' ’ Information such as autobdographical information, results of - as 
standardized aptitude and achievement tests, course-work and grades, @ . 
class standing, extracuriteular activities, special honors; teacher 
coments, tentative educatiog and oceupationat plans, etc. all provide 

_. data whith can sibstantiate results of ,career interest inventories. 
"The counselor should make an effort oneview this- information ‘a 
. and obtain additional information during the counseling 4ess4on(S) 
ce before giving’the results of <nventortes. ; a: 


(12) nedults Should be used to enco 


- o - "The most, important outcome of interést dnventSry testing id. 3 

- 8 « to xpdud “the options of students. 1 discrimination and’ bias are to ; 
be overcome, it is essential that sug instruments ate utilized: in a 

sex-faut inanker. " -  # af a 


- 


. & "As we can see, from these Awelve necommendations, counselors © . 
a + mst assume nesponsibility for sex-fair administrating, reporting, 
7 ‘and interpreting of inteiest inventories.” , _ 4 


f= ’ The facilitator should stop at this point to answer any questions 
or gake any clarification...  \. aa ‘ ; : 


3 . e @ es aD Se 1° : 
ee > B.’ Small group .activity--"App}ying _ _« = 
; Recommendations for, the Use of ' ne . ; 

Career Interest Inventories" (15 minutes) .  - 

The purpose of this activity. is to provide concrete examples of 
: the application of the recommendations for the use of career. interest ; 
“ % * . inventories which have just: been reviewed. , The facilitator may. wish . — 
; _ to introduce the activity with comments such as the following - 6 ; 


h 4 "During the past few minutes ‘weve been reviewing twelve Agcommen- , 
vie dations for the administering, ‘neporting, and interpreting careet - 

| : :° interest inventories. . Bach of these recommendations provides a guide- 

. Line for our own use of, .dnterest inventories and the organization 0f 


on a seounkeLing. programs. * . |. , * 4 : g & goa 
hein: 3 7 ar - n 7 ee se - wee by ss o a . * . _ . ‘ 
: | MAL thig “point Let's examine how, the guidelines. coukd ‘be applied, —  .” 
oe ": An our counseLing practice. * Please take out Counselor Worksheet 11. °°. « 
os “Thésrwonkslyger: outlines the experiences of two students-as they met fae 
 @ | with counselors. ~ < - ek oe ooo PG : : 
OP ge OO ae ee RE : 


ct ¢; or ce 
"We would ike you to meet with three other persons ih a small 
“group, review the experienced of the two students, and answer the 
questions provided on the worksheet. As you read and discuss these 
cases, try to recall ‘the methods which are used in your schools {or 
administering, reporting, and interpreting career interest inventories. — 


"You will have about fifteen minutes for coming up with your smaee 

group answers." ° a an ¢ . 
The facilitator should remain in the room to afiswer questions: 

and clarify any points raised by participants. 


“C.. Total group processing | (fo minutes) 


When the small groups have had* about 15 minutes t0°discuss the’ 
cases, the,facilitator should reconvene the groups and process the 
small group discussions. The facilitator might begin with questions | 
such aS; ° i . . e % 
+ ie es 
_ @ Whgeh questions were most difficult to answer? 

~s 7 e 


* ° ° ay 
e@ Which questions were eas¥est to answer? | 


6 
. 


’ 


< Y es 7 : — 
e What were your reactions to the styles of the various counselors?: 
* ‘ : . 


When the groups have discussed these questions for a few minutés, 

the facilitator should’ ask them to take out Counselor Worksheet 11A 

which is provided at the back of their materials. This worksheet 

provided suggested answers and provided additional discussion of the om 

ways that the recommendations: apply to the case situations outlined. te 
Participants should be given a.couple of minutes to review 

- Counselor Worksheet 1#A. After they have ‘reviewed the syaqested © 

answers, the facilitator should déal with any questions or comments 

which members, of the group, may wish to raise.. . 
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. . Materials re a po 4 . 


Pond 


DESIGNING PROGRAMS FOR’ ATTAINING SEX 


EQUITY ; + TIME: REQUIRED: 20 MINUTES 

tA) cneecdactey comments ~ (3 minutes) . : 

B) Small group activi ty--"Designing Pro-- ° 
grams for Attaining Sex Equity” ie minutes) 

(C) Total group processing *( .2 minutes) P 

«Purpose of the activity: , gS eS 

The purposes of this activi ty are: 7 ‘ % : , ad 


e to provi de participants” with a framework for considering 
programmatic needs for overcoming sex bias 


Fg 


e to provide participants:with an opportunity sg consider poten- 


tial pragrems for overcomi inn sex bias . : 
J a . 


. For eee use: 


s*Develontia a program Proposal for Attaining Sex Rqui ty" 


Lm . 
_ Counselor Worksheet 12 Le 4 
for facilitator use: ae é 
@ newsprint and marker; chalkboard ang chalk 4 mo 4 
Fac i1itator preparation required? .* Oo . : ‘ 
The facilitator should: t. ars a “ | . 
‘e thoroughly review fhis total session outtine and participant ' 
= * materials - 
ne x . ' 
proceduré: — — po. ! 
— . , i : ae . Ss 
A. Introductory comments Le { 3 minutes) . 
- The purpose or A activity is to provide participants wi th a 
framework for: considering ‘the need for programs which can assist in 
attaining sex equity. Participants are asked to work in small groups _ 
to develop a prospectus for a program proposal. Ne a ; 
The facilitator may wish to introduce this activity with coments - 
such as the fot towing: . ee 4 . : 
; "Many of ‘the activities of coanselons deal with one-to- sane: coun- 
seking' of students. Other activities which caursetors undertake re- \ 


quine the Adenti fication and treatment of the néedd of groups. When 

“ developiactivities which involve numbers of persons seeking a 2 
- ‘common goat, we are dealing with program development. A program by ee 
- its very nature Seeks systemic change as well ¢ Qs individhats change and « 

7 involvement. > 


7 . 
. 
’ we . 
y wr ~25- : . t ce | 
© eet | 
F . z . ‘ 
. * . 
' ‘ , 
% 


a 
"As we have discussed ‘ek when we wee considering the use’ 
of caneer interest inventories, it is frequently ‘necessary for some : 
: type of program intervention such as orientation, programs on sex 7 
% stereotyping. before taking interest inventories 4§ we are to achieve ° 
Sex fairness... ‘Counselors, as well as other staffs, need t6° consider 


n 


- , “ithe types of proghams upich could be undertaken to achieve sex equity. 


cd eg . 
"Dwrthg the past few years there has been an increasing number, 
of sources for funding: programs which could assist in the attainment ‘ 
y of Sex @quity. In Some instances funds for these programs have been - 
made avaikabke from district funds. In other cases State agency funds 
such ads programs related to vocational education may, be available. 
} Federal prognams..such™as the Women's Educational Equity Act also. 
provide funds {or projects related to sex equity. Private business 
» on family foundations, particularly those based within your geographi- 
cal areas, are another source of funding {or projects., In order to A 
obtain these’ funds it is essential that staff take the inttiative in 
‘ developing proposals ‘for: .funding: "os 


4 "During the next few minutes we'd Like ‘you to work with three f 
_ other persons brainstorming ideas for the types of programs which 9 
: . could be, devefoped for attaining sex equity in your schooks. If -, 
7 > + you'll take out Counselor, Worksheet 12,.gou'll find an outline to guide’ 
> the development 04 & prospectus for a program proposal. Pkease form ~ Qe" 
. %. .° ghoupd of four persons. When you've formed your group, spend some . a 
time considering the types ‘as programs which would be useful in your 
eel district for attaining sex equity. - These could rangé {rom programs | 
for Students or programs for stak{ to programs for community involve- 4 
me ment, Once you've identified the type of program which you‘want tos ; 


" .develop, move through thé questions on the worksheet. 


ae "Although it 46 yntikety that you will be able to complete all 
ee ¢ of ‘the questions on*the worksheet, thys will give you an opportunity ; 

4 ‘to test some ideas and to obtain a general outline of ,the structure ' ? 
' §0% developing'a program proposal jprbspectus. ae ° “ 4 


~s "T§ you'L2 now move into groups, you' Ll have about fifteen minutes 
to generate some idéads and get started on the plans." * ° 


- The group facilitator should move around the room answering Se 
questions and making any negessary points of Cray Vi veaeton, . qi? 
° B. Small group activity--"Designing ; 4 yo 
‘Programs for Attgining Sex Equity” (15 minutes) 


The small groups will. have about 15’minutes to brainstorm ideas rd 
\% for program,proposals and begin the process for.outlining the elements 
v of a program proposal. The facilitator should remain available to 
answer questions ‘and to clarify any points which aré raised. 


C: Total group processing ; (. 2 minutes) 
yea ‘The facilitator should reconvene thé total group after about 7 . 3 
/ 15 minutes te discuss: the worksheet. The facilitator might procéss : 2 
7 ; the activity by asking participants to share their ideas for programs. ; 
arr ; . : F . . by 
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The facilitator may want to ask 


the audience to write these on newsprint. - , 


When these have been placed on newsprint, the facilitator should 


. close the activity with comments such as the following: 


1 


"This List of program ideas gives only a few of the types of 
: programs which may be designed for attaining sex equity in schools. 
Vou may wish to use these ideas as the basis for developing programs: 
in your district. The worksheet provides you a structure for begin-~ 
ning to formulate and prepare proposals. ,You may also wish to seek 
out persons in your diatrict or community who have had expertence in 
developing proposals for funding <4 you do make a decision to move 
ahead with the development of Such a proposag." ° 


The facilitator should-answer any questions or, respond to any: ¢ 
relevant comments: and move on to the next ‘activi ty. 
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another-fact#itator or-volunteer-from.. 
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ro Vi. SUMMARY AND CLOSING ~ TIME REQUIRED: 10 MINUTES ~ 
“(A) -Summarycomments.. ( 2 minutes) 
(B) EvaTuation (°5 minutes) - 
(€) Closing comments . - ( 3 minutes) 
- . Purpose of the~activity: . “ 
The purposes of this.activity are: es es 
F t a : sb ; 
3 @ to provide participants with a general summary of Application ; 
Sessions A and B ; : 
; ® ; ’ ; : ss .- 
ae +: @ to provide participants with an opportunity to evaluate the -_ 
a ; activities included .in Application Sessions: A and B / . 
ae e to provide closure for the Application Sessions and preparation 
4 forthe third Generic Session. .* _* ae | 
‘4 Materials needed: ©» 2 OY’ =~ _ " s 
Sr b : 
For participant use: ; ea fis , / 
" . ,@ "Workshop Evaluation,form"--Counselor Worksheet 13 | - 8 
: a ” 4 eae . : . $ ° ° 
For facilitator yse: + None : 
ene ees, a ; ‘ - . 
‘ Facilitator preparation required: % cd 
~ ‘The facilitator should: — ? ” 
, ‘‘@ thoroughly review this total session outline and participant i 4 
materials oa eo 4 2 
- 3 e ‘review suggested comments and adapt them to accommodate unique 
%. @ group needs and facilitator style ; aan . 9 my ; 
r ; % a es ’ = t 3 . ; Pt oe 7 
Procedure: °° *. a, - 2 : «oe 


- ’ ~ 


A. Summary comments ( 2 minutes) 
"These application -sessians hve. hse ts the nole,vf the 

‘ counsekor in ‘i implementation ah title IX and the attainment of sex, 
équity. During the. first session we focused on the social/education 
context of Tithe 1X as. it relates to, the activities of counselors; 

the evidence of duat systems in child nearing, edueatiqn, employment, ; 
and counseling; and method4y 0f assessing bias in counseling - q 
counseling programs. Duithg this session we've moved on to consider 
sex bias in counseling materials and’ the steps which need to be taken 


“ 


. * fon overcoming such bras. ~ _ an 
. ° , ad f os 
"AS you move’ into’ this final session of the wWarkshop, Lt 46 
‘. dmportant that you remention these posnts: — ee ° 
= “ = , @ m of 


< : | 
ye @ Counselors vib an important role in Schook wise iets no£ only et 
mo in the counseling and guidance of Students but also in working =e 
‘with other staff members ‘in the district. Although the nature : 
of thes dnvokvement uth other stagf varies, it provides crucial 
opportunities fbn interpreting the 4ssued of Sex equity to _ 
other stags, for-providing consultation and training to other - | 
members of the stags, and for working with others in the. : 
: development Of phograing. which can ears Sex equity dit Ait schools. 


o'Title: IX is a part of a total papas Of increasing educattonal 
s equity’ fon all students. The activitiessuggested should be’. , 
ne -* °  adonéed and utilized fan achieving, equity on the basis. of AaCe, 
4  ouktinald background, social.class, and physical capat 
t - The ultimate-goak of our efforts is to ensure that all students 
ry, are provided with experiences which wil prepare them for equal 
; . participation in owt society and f0r maximizing the developer 
r 0g. ther -bptential. 5 ; ; — 


x . @ Those of"you in- <this session dhe providing or can provide,“ ; 
: Leadership for your en You gan play an’ important role ° 
. in your contact with students stats, and with parents. 
~ We hope that you will agcept the challenge of this Leadership." 


ois: 3 Evaluation eh ( 5 minutes) : 


The purpose of the workshop evaluation is to provide training oe 
Staff and administrative. staff with information regarding. participants’ ‘ 
evaluation of: th works hopy-afid- to” identify needs .for’ continued. training: nm 
and staff development. .The facilitator may wish “to introduce this 
activity with comments sr as the following: 


w 


aN Es ae 


"We would Like each 04 you to take out eager iipalanece: 13, 

- entithed ‘Workshop Pratuation Foram.' You will note that .the questions 
‘provided on the 2 evaluation form: ve designed to ones two ae Of 7 
cnn tae ‘ oy a” oP 

ae te 
e ‘Your feedback aehanding this: dionkshop-hat activities of the 
workshop werte most uses What adtivities were-Least helpful? 
What do you ‘believe eco from the workshop? Your answers 
to these questions canh us to’ dmprove: Our ANSCAVLCE programs 
and to learn where we were 'on' and "ORG" tanger. - 


¢ Your Adeas neganding future nedds and ‘obtoianste ane is 
. asking you to assist us in identifying follow-up activities and, - 
j rf areas for future inservice training programs. PLease indicate 
- any ideas which you, may have regarding activities which caukd 
assist you and other Stahs in achieving Sex equity. ° : 
"As you Leave, please make sure that -you turn in the evaluation * 8 
form 40 that we may have all of ae 4deas.." 


ay - 


The facilitator broutd aliow participants: a few minutes ‘to’ complete 
tie worksheets. He/she should answer any. “questions which may be 
+» raised oY this time - i 7 


— 7 se ,* ™ @ 


2 


: . 
, . 
+. e _~ 


a ae C. Closing comments ‘( 3 minutes) : 


‘ The closing, comments should provide participants with a sense 
‘, os t0F closure for the application sessions and a transition to the final 
Generic Session. Comments such as the following would be appropriate: 


‘ ‘ 

"These sessions have focused on those activities which you as 
a counselor can take to overcome Sex bias in counseling, counseling 
programs, and counseling materials. Ads you review the meaning of 
your participation in these sessions we hope that you will: 


@ necommit your knowledge, skills, and abivittes to the task 0% 
ensuring that equity for all students i4 achieved in schools 


6 continue to extend your capabilities fon, providing students 
. peed sex-fair counseling and counseling matertals in your 
. _ «© Schools ' 


@ work with‘ other staffand groups in the development Of: 
collaborative efforts to achieve equity 


@ work Within gour' professional organizations and. education 
groups to increase programmatic efforts whichrcan support tthe 

~ attainment.of sex equity . : 

* . 


> .* "We hope that these Application, Sessions have helped you to 
, ddentify goals for your activities as a counseboirs your detivities “ 
- gh a resource for other sta, within the district, and; goals for your 
a activities as a professional working for better counseling Services - 
$ox abl students. iS ' ’ ; ° 


yf \ ? = 


2 "The next session moves toward an examination of the ways that we 

- . * aan extend our personal, and professional change goaks to a considena- 
tion .of organizational change. During that session ‘we will be extending 
our knowledge of and skills in the change o” growth process as <t 
: nekates to changing acne a . a — 


o 


Lad of , 

¢ The facilitator sKould use this opportunity to express apprecia- 

tion to those persons who provided the training ard the persons who 

assisted in the planning of supportive services necessary, for the work-- . 

< shop. ,Any final,questions or concerns should be addressed at this." 
.time. “As participants prepare to leave, it is often advisable to 

, Station facilitators at the exit to eollect the evaluation sheets. 
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Footnotes 
a ‘ s 
-1/ Women on Words and Images. Help Wanted: Sexism ia- Career Educa- 
tion Materials (New York:. Edutational Products Information Exchange, 1975). 
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i. IDENTIFYING AND OVERCOMING BIAS IN COUNSELING AND 
. COUNSELING PROGRAMS 
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Participants' Materials For Application Session A og Counselors 
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Prepared for the 
Title 1X Equity Workshops Project 
of the Council of Chief State School Officers 


‘ 
7 ‘ : 4&4 o- a * 
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F : . a «by the ' om 8 
/ : " Resdurce ‘Center on Sex Rotes in Education ° ' ca 
National Foundation for the Improvement of Education ” 


COUNSELING FOR SEX EQUITY: AN INTRODUCTORY ASSESSMENT 


Counselor Worksheet 1 


1. What types or examples of differential treatment of female and male stu- 
dents or employees can you identify in counseling practices, counseling 
materials, counseling programs, or employment practices relating to coun~ 
seling and pupil personnel staff? 


c 


* 


2. What types of actions/projects/steps have you taken to implement Title 
IX and/or to reduce/eliminate sex discrimination or bias in your work- 
related activities? 


_3. What have you fouled (or do you expect to find) easiest in implementing 
Title IX and/or working ‘to attain.sex equity in your counseling and 
pupil personnel programs? (e.g.,-which forms. of differential treatment 
are easiest to modify?) . 


aS 
Why? Oa 
a . «. 
4. What have you found (or do you expect to find) most difficult in impte- 

menting Title IX and/or working to attain sex equity in your coureunng o 
and Bree personnel programs? 

- ce 
Why? 2 _ A , _ ; ' 


92 
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5. What do you think will be the most important results or outcomes of 
efforts to implement Title IX and to attain sex equity in your counsel- 
ing and pupil personnel programs? 


‘ WOMEN, MEN AND THE PAID WORK FORCE : 


Counselor Worksheet 2 } 


Most of us are aware of the fact that the U.S. paid work force is_ 
changing in ways which reflect or stimulate changes in-the lifestyles : 
of women and men in our society. Although we may have a general realization of 
the change, we may not have taken the time to think through the precise we 
dimensions of this change and the implications for counseling practice “ © 
and counsel ing programs.. The following questions are designed to assist 
you in thinking about the changes and the ways they impact counselogg and 
counselor programs . :* 


1. What do you believe are the most significant changes/trends in the U. S. 
paid force? 


¢ 


. 
’ » 


2. Based on the available information, what predictions would you make 
regarding women's and men's participation in the pag work force in the 
future? 


3. What are the implications of these trends/predictions for our individual 
. _ counseling practice? ; 


For the development of counseling programs? . 


re) , ; . 
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RECOGNIZING SEXIST AND NONSEXIST BEHAVIORS 
doutectie Worksheet 3 os 


The following worksheet outlines a number of situations which are with- 
in the day-to-day experiences of school counselors and pupil personnel 
staff. Possible responses are provided under each of the situations listed. 
Please read each situation and then indicate how the responses would be 
described according to the following categories. 


Sexist behaviors 


d - Sex-discriminatory behavior--violates Title IX or other Federal 
nondiscrimination laws 


b'- Sex-biased behavior--reflects bias or st ereanyr ing but probably" 
is not a violation of Title IX or other 
Federal nondiscrimination laws 


Nonsexist behaviors | ~ ba 
f - Sex-fair behavior--treats both sexes in equal or similar ways” 


a - Sex- affirmative behavior--goes beyond sex-fair behavior by compen- 
sating for the effects of past discrimi-° 
nation 


Indicate your description of each of the responses provided by Bracing a. 
the appropriate letter in the blanks provided. ; 


ay 


1. Situation: Students are consulting counselors regarding the courses : ¢ 
which they should be taking next semester’. 


Responses: __ A. "Susan, are you sure that you want ‘to sign up for 
trigonometry? That is a most difficult course and 
it is really unlikely that you will ever need that 
course. You know very few girls ever enroll in that A 
course." 4 


B. "Carlos, I understand that you've been working with 
Green'Gardens nursery and want to enroll in the 
horticultural. class. That's a good way of fifiding 
out whether you want to be a landscape architect./ 
Jeannie, that's a most attractive oitfit that ue are 
» wearing today." - 


__"C. "Jim, our records indicate that you're interested. 
in office occupations and have done well in typing 
* and business management. ’ Have you considered taking 
~~ - Shorthand so that you would have He skills for 
. secretarial work?" ; 


D. "Ice and Kevin, I sinieeciand that the two of you 
are interested in using the computer terminal sery- 


' dces to find information on technical schools offer- 
ing programs in environmental technology. It's 
great that you found out ‘about the aia terminal 
and decided -to use it./ “ oe 


° Q i 
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9. Situation: A counselor is giving-directions to the €lass for completing a ee 
series of tests. ‘ 


\ ° 
: { : , : , , 
Responses: __ A. "The next section of the test deals with. mathematical 
i concepts. Try to work as quickly as you can to complete 
the questions. Girls, don't be concerned if you are 
having difficulty with’ the ‘items because most girls 
, can't understand mathematics." eA 


: ___B- “The, next ‘section of the test deals with abstract 
reasoning problems. Read each item carefully and try 
to select the best answer. If you're having difficulty 
with a question, move on to the next one." 2 


Ny a 


3. Situation: .Patterns of nonverbal behavior for counseling situations:: 


Responses: _* A. Maintaining direct eye contact with same sex students 
- and indirect eye’ contact with opposite sex students. 


B. Standing/sitting as close to students of one sex as one ee 
does with students of the other sex. 


C. Smiling at students of one sex aS you meet them in the 
hall. us 


4. Situation: A 16-year-old student whagd’ pregnant comes to you for assistance 
a‘ in deciding whether ok not she should remain in school.. 


s . 
Responses: __A.. "Trying to continue in school and taking care of a baby 
- at the same time will be difficult for you and the baby." 


B. "You can continue in school. There's no reason for ,you 
to leave unless you want to." a " 


__C. "Of course you have ‘the right to remain in school here 
: * but you'll ‘probably find it embarrassing to do-«so. 
' . There's a special school for girls in your condition ‘ , 
“that we recommend. You should contact Ms. Dwyer to 
enrol] in that program." are ‘ 


/ a __Q. "There's no reason whatsoever why you can't complete 
your academic work. Why don't we look at some of the 
ways that you may wish to complete ,yourgwork arid see 

what might work aut best for you both before and after 


your baby is born." 


5. Situation: You're responsible for setting up a career day for students. 
You: a < & . 


Arrange for female and male speakers who are in careers 
traditional to théir sex and assign students to ‘sex - 
traditional areas (female students hear ‘representatives 
-of women's colleges and talk to women in office manage- 
ment, nursing, social welfare, etc.; male students hear 
representatives of sciantific and technical institutions 
and talk to men who are executives, insurance agents, ~ 
skilled crafts workers, etc.) 

2 cGW-3 
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Responses:.___ A. 


~ 


4 


@ 
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6. Situation: 


wo, 


Responses: 


7. Situation: 


Responses: 


8. Situation: 


ae 
ae 


she reports that she likes to fix things. 


Arrange for speakers without regard to their sex and 
encourage. students to.self-select ‘those presentations 
which.are of greatest interest to them by providing 
them with detailed information about the speakers. 


Arrange for fenals and male speakers in careers traditional 


and nontraditional to their sex and schedule the presenta- 


tion in a way which Requires students to hear 9 out of Ve 


speakers. 


4 


‘ Julia, a high schoo] senior, needs summer work to help pay tdition 
-to attend a computer technology school in the fall. She comes to 
you to ask about summer. work. 


You ask what she likes to do, and 


You suggest: 


A. That she jnvestiaate the “openings for girls” Misting 
on the "jobs for summer" board 


___B. 


D. 


That she cail an agency which provides temporary office 
services such as typing, filing, answering the phone, etc. 
and try to Find a placement 


work during the summer 


hat she join a group of students who are organizing a 


nS a 
ad 


rvice’ for doing minor home repairs and lawn and garden” 


That she investigate a new city summer jobs program which 
attempts to place young persons in nontraditional jobs 


Mike, a high school junior, would like to enrol] in the child. 
deve lopment class given by the home economics department. He has 
always enjoyed baby sitting and last summer worked as a counselor 


at a day camp. 


of him. 


want." 


He thinks he might eventually like to be an 
early childhood or elementary school teacher, but he's afraid he'll 
be the only boy in the class- and the other students will make fun 
You say to him: 


9 


"In this school you have the right to os Ga class you 


"Why don't you see if some of your friends won't sign 
up for the class so you won't have to be the only male 
in the class." 


"You're probably right about having jokes made about your 
Why don't you wait to take that type 
of course when you're in college and sign up for some 

other elective courses." 


being in the class., 


Anita, a high school sophomore, comes into your office to talk 
about enrolling in auto body shop next fall. She indicates that 
she is very interested in taking the course but is afraid that 
she won't be able to participate in-the work placement activities 


that are part of the program.” 


She has heard that the cooperating 


businesses will not accept female students. You say to her: 


= 


~~ 
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Responses: __A. “Well, you know that there are still many employers 
who are reluctant to hire females in this kind of a 
job. Maybe we'd better look at some other vocational 
program for you." 


~ a ee B. "You're really interested in this class but are afraid 
you'll be excluded from the work experience. Under 
Title IX the school cannot participate in a program that 
is discriminatory. If we find that employers are dis- 
criminating in accepting: students, the school can't 
continue to use the employer as a placement site." 


C. "Under Title IX students are assured the right of non-— 
discrimination in all educational programs. Although 
some employers aré reluctant to accept females in job 
, placements, they are required to do so if they are to 
; be involved in the school's program. I think you'll] find 
° that, many attitudes are beginning to change. You may wish 
* to talk to Sara Jackson who is now an auto mechanic with , 
the Benavediez Car Agency to learn more about her expe- * 
riences of going into a nontraditional job." ° | y, 


9. Situation: The following, are excerpts from student scheduling forms which ° 
parents are required to sign. ‘ , 


’ 


: { 
Responses: __A. “Dear Mr. and Mrs." ~ 


yf 


‘| 
B. "A student in Stivers. High School has many options open 


to him. ‘He may,enrol] in four basic programs." 


__C. "To the family of (student's name)" . : 


~ 


19. Situation: As part of an elementary school's career education program, ' ‘ 
: you've brought a female police officer and female fire 
fighter to discuss their jobs. The children listen care- 
fully to their comments. Afterwards, during a discussion 
! of the visit by %#h&-police officer and fire fighter, several 
: : children insist that being a "fireman" and a "policeman" 
are jobs for men. You Say:, . 4 


Responses: A. - "These days, people can ‘be anything they want to be." 
- ___B. "A few women are tough enough to want to go into « ~ 
police work or fire protection work." : - 
C. “It may seem strange to some of you to see women working 
"as police officers or fire fighters because these jobs 
used to be limited to men. Our ideaS about work and our, 
laws are changing. There is more opportunity for people 


% to select jobs that interest them pegercles> of their sex." 
“f é 
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_11. Situation: Carol, a high school senior with a good academic record comes 

r ‘ . in to talk: about her post high,school plans. She had—planned 
to go to college - but is now engaged to be married during the 
summer. Her fiance has a reasonably well-paying job, but 
insists that if Carol attended college, a severe strain would 
be placed on their budget. Carol has no definite career Puan 


Responses: A. "Well, you don't want your marriage to get off on the 
. wrong foot. As long as you're unsure of yourself and 

college would be’a financial strain, you probably should 

not plan to go to college. If anyone goes to college, 

it should be your Fiance because the man has to earn 

a ltving." F ; 
B. "Since you seem unsure of yourself, let's evaluate your 
grades and interest scores. Most worren will be working. . 
outside the ‘home at some time in their lives. It would - 
make sense for you to begin to formulate some definite ‘plans 
and gain skills which could be used in work outside the. 
home." 


C. "As long as your future husband can support you, there's no 
. immediate need to worry about your future." 


’ 
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. ASSESSING SEX EQUITY IN COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE PROGRAMS* 


Counselor Worksheet 4 


. 
° 


od Listed below you will find 22 scales which describe components of counseling.” 
and counsel ing programs ee may assist the achievement of sex equity in counsel- 
ing programs. * The scales are designed to contrast a status quo approach to 
achieving sex equity in counseling and counseling programs to a more action- 
“- oriented approach toward achieving sex equity. \ ie 


Please read each item and then check (Vv) the spank on the scale where you 
think that your counseling or thé counseling programs of your schools would fit. 


\ - Ps 


f. individual Counseling ; . 
; ” a) i « = f 


a 2 : 3 4 — 5 
° The possible influence of Clients are encouraged to clarify 
sex stereotyping is seldom if » their values with respect to sex- 
raised with clients: © “role stereotypes a. 
- 
2 al 2 3 ia 4 5 
.CTents career interests Clients are encouraged to ex- 
are accepted without fur- * plor nontraditional career 
ther exploration ‘ options " 
' * : / t 2 . ; 

ee 72 3 4 ° : 5 
Counsed ing sessions deal. Counsel ng sessions include * 
primarily with unders tand- consideratton of possible con- 
ing available options and flicts and préblems that may be 
assisting the client®in ° “apparent when entering a tradi- 
the selection of options. — . tional or nontraditional career 
/-) ; 

4, ] 2 oe 3 4 . ‘5 
Nontraditional career, = Nontradi#ional, career, academic, 
academic or personal ~- © or personal choices are supported ° 
choices are’ discouraged : and reinfarced by the counselor 
or passively accepted ‘ 

. by the counselor — . eS 

oe 1 an 3 ; 4 x 5 ' 
Counseling of students ‘in- Counseling of students into non~ 
to nontraditional careers. traditional.careers or activi- — 
or activities is done with ties is done with the knowledge 

- the knowledge that it is ‘that the opportunity system is 


probable that "qnly the 
exceptional” person will 
be able to achieve nontradi-~ 
. tional goals ‘ 


changing and that greater di- 

: versity. of individual life styles 
is likely to be realized in al] 
sectors of our society 


* 


*Adapted from materials contained "in Sex Fairness in Career Guidance, -by Linda 
B. Stebbins; Nancy k, Ames, Ilana Rhodes, published by Abt Associates, Cam- | 
* bridge, Nassachusetts, 1975. 2 j . 
CGW-4 a ; 
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1 : 2 
Student: placements are 
made on an individual 
basis with no checking 
to ensure that female 
and male students are 
placed in a variety. of 
settings 


Group -Counseling 


1 #2 a ‘4 5 
Group counseling ses- Group counseling sessions dre 


sions dealing with .sex 
stereotyping or bias 
are, seldom provided 

: for students 


1 2 
Parents are not inclu- 
ded in group counseling 
or group information 
sessions which are 


; Group counseling and informa~- 


Student placements are examine 
carefully to ensure that both 

females and males are placed in 
a variety of settings, tradi- 
tional and nontraditional 


ra 


h 


conducted in which sex-rote 
stereotyping and its effects 

+ On career and personal choices 
are discussed with students 


\ 


: t 
4 5 
tion sessions are provided for 


parents which fre directed 
toward assisting their under- 


directed toward assist- 
| ing their understand- 
ing of sex stereotyping 
im career decisiqns of | . 
students ~ |. a 


standing of sex stereotyping 
in career choices of students 


° 


C. Information Services ° S ee 


SM eg 3 
Career guidance a 
materials have not been 


. 5 
‘ Career guidance materials have. 
been reviewed for, potential sex 


reviewed for potential bias rm 
: sex bias wea . 
_ ° | \ 

10, eee 3 4 8 5 
Little ene been 86 An attempt has been made to 
made to locaté afg@ obtain &, locate and obtain materials 
materials that rease that increase the career and 
the career and personal , ) personal options of students 


options of students 


r ) ; 2 
‘ MW. 1 2 “3 4! 5 ‘ 
Counseling staff 1s not Counseling staff is familiar 
familiar with equal with -equal- opportunity laws ° 
opportunity laws and and their application in 
their application in x education and employment 
education and employment ~ ; 


@ . ‘N ~ 
Qo . : 
ERIC : i cs BED) : 
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' 12. 1 ( 2 
_/ .. Counseling staff does not 7 > Counseling staff provide 
vA provide students with infor- * © students information re- 
mation regarding their garding their rights to 
rights to nondiscrimination ~P nondiscrimination in 
and the procedures availa-_ @ education and employment 
ble for utilizing and re- and the formal and informal 
A mediating methods of ‘utilizing the | 
? laws and procedures pro- - 
‘ . vided by such procedures 
. s 
13, 1 ‘ 2 a. 4. 5 


1 Counseling staff. does not 
assist in monitoring equal 
opportunity efforts or in 
ensuring that equal oppar- 

7 tunity laws are implemented 
¢ in educagion and employment 


Counseling staff assists ° 
_ With the monitoring of 
equal. opportunity efforts 
é and in-ensuring that equal 
Opportunity laws*are im- 
plemented in education and 


employment | - 
Ps “ . < . 
14. -1 2 3 4 5 
° Counseling staff have not . : “~~ Counseling staff have Thade 
made an effort to identify 


support services’ provided 

by other groups in the 

» 2 communi tyewhich could 
ae assist persons in achiev- 
- ing non-traditional .goals 


(e.g., information services, | 


placement services, day care 


services, educational programs , 


_ . etc’. ) 
. 


| ae | 2 
No efforts have been made to 
ensure that career education 


courses and vocational educa- 
tion are designed to teach sex 


fairness in career choices-~- 
j.e., that all choices are 


available to females and whales, 


not just those traditionally 
associated with gne's gender 


. an effort to identify support 
: services provided by other 
aroups in thé community | 
7 j which could assist persons 
in achieving nontraditional 
goals and made such informa- . 
bon available to clients 


~ 


D. Career Education and Vocational Education 


3 4 

Efforts have been made to 
ensure that career education 
and vocational education 

. courses are designed to 
teach-sex fairness #n career 
choices--i.e., that all 
choices ara available ®o 
females and males, not just 
those traditionally associa- 

' ted with one's gender 


a 
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16. 1 : 2 - 3 4 5 
No efforts have been made i Efforts have been made to ensure 
to ensure that curriculum that curriculum offerings are 
: offerings are open to i ‘open to members of both sexes 
L members of both sexes and and-students are counseled to 
students‘ are counseled to choose from, among all optio 
choose from among al] « irrespective of gender - 
: options irrespective of r 
v gender ; 
: : ™ 4 
7. 1 “2 3 4 5 
No effort has been made to Effort has been made to ensure 
ensure that textbooks and that textbooks and other curric» 
other curriculum materials : ulum materials have been re- 
have been reviewed for sex viewed for sex fairness \ 
fairness. . : ; 
go “I 2 3 4 5 
No effort has been-made to Effort has been made to ensure 
ensure that staffing poli- that staffing policies provide 
cies provide students students with role model's of 
with role models for both \ both sexes 
sexes 
19. 1 2 3 ed : 5 
Students are assigned to Students are required to ob- 
work experiences on the serve or be involved in work 
basis of their interests experiential activities in 
and the sex prefererices : nontraditional work settings 
of employers . : 
= ' : y 
E.» Staff Development and Follow-up _~ ' » \ 
20. 1 __ 2 __3 4 5 ; 
ea have little or ~ Counselors work with~other 
contact, with other staff : staff to assist them in 
regarding the need for sex understanding the need for sex 
» fairness in education and equity, and the methods for ; 
employment achieving sex equity in educa- 
tion programs 
® 4 a 
4 r y 
* 21. é . 5 
Counselors are generally ‘ Counselors are knowledgeable 
not aware of currentire>- about current research on 
* search on sex role stereo- sex-role stereotyping and 
typing and its effects on its effects on women and men 
women and men 
22. 1 2 3 : 4 5 
Counselors seldom follow- Counselors follow-up students 
up effort to assess the to assess the implementation of 
: ‘implementation of and . . and satisfaction with career 
os satis tion with career academic and personal choices 
acadenfic and personal choices ; , 
: CGW- a 
(page 4) : 3 
7 te — ; , Jie Iti) 
ENC , : 


F. Overview . f 


23. What is the general profile of your programs on these scales--were most of 
your checks on the left-hand side of the scales, the right- hand side. or 
.the middle.of the scales? © 


N“ 
2 Q — 3 
eo 
Z.. * | a, 
: ‘ 
24. What other behaviors or activities would you suggest or have you used to 
assist the attainment of sex equity in your counseling or the counsel ing 
programs in which you work? 
t ; : _ : 
a - : a ral - 
> * ’ 
= i : Fi " 
e A 
25. What types of factors can assist you in moving your program profile further 
toward the right-hand side of these scales (toward the achievement of greater 
sex equity)? ey 
: ° 
XX ‘ ~ 
— e 
h He : ; _ 
26. What types of factors work against you in moving your program profile further 7 


toward the right-hand side of these scales (toward the achievement of greater 
~ sex equity)? 
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WOMEN IN THE PAIp WORK FORCE * 


Counselor Worksheet 2A 


Women's Participation in the Paid Work, Force 


e Women are entering the paid work force at steadily increasing. pated: 
‘Today, 41 percent of this work force is female; this percentage 
should equal 50 by the year 2000. 


@ Increasing entry into the paid work force is characteristic of 
all groups in our seciety, oc of: 


--racial-ethnic group nenbership 7 . gia 


--age (54 percent of all women in every age group between 18 and 54 
arg employed outside their homes) 


--marital status (47 percent of the nation’ Ss marriages have ,two 
‘ breadwinners ) 


~-materna status (47 percent ‘of all women with children under 
» 18 are in the paid work force; mothers of 
children under 6 are entering ‘at a rate faster 
than ‘any other group) 


e@ The average young woman today will work outside her home for: 
--40 years if she is single 
‘ --30 years if she marries but has no children 


--between 15 and 25 years if she marries and has children, 
depending on the number of, children she has 


Women's Status in the Paid Work Force 


e- Women tend to be concentrated in’a limited number of "women's occu- 
pations ," most of which tend to be lower paying than those occupations 
vin which males predominate. 


--70 percent of all women working for pay are employedfin three 
occupational groups: clerical occupations, service-Occupations, 
and professional /technical workers (primarily teachers). 


--50 percent of al] men in the paid labor force are employed in 
the three largest occupational categories for men: skilled 
crafts, professional/tgchnical, and managerial occupation. 2 


--In 1974, the median income earned by female college graduates 
in the paid work force was less than that earned by men with 
an eighth grade education. 


--In 1973, the median income of females employed full-time year- ' 
» round was $6,488, while the median income of Sd employed 
“males was $11,306. 


CGW-2A 1 (i ” 
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e Even in the same occupational categories, women earn tess than men. — 


@ The gap between women's incones aften's incomes is ,increasing: in 1956, 
the median income of all women-workers was 63 percent that of men; in 1973, 
- women's median income was only \57 percent that of men. 


¢ Women in the paid labor force are more likely than men to be unemployed . 
e Two-thirds of women in the paid labor force today work outside the home 


due to economic need; they are single, divorced, widowed, separated, or 
married to- husbands with an income of less than $10,000 per year. 


e. In the past, minority women have had much higher rates of participation in 
the paid work force than white women; Black women have the longest history 
of work force participation of any group of women. 


e Today, rates of labor force participation by minority women vary. among 
the different minority groups. ° a 


% ° uae * 
--Black women 's rate of labor force participation exceeds that nite 
women ; 
--Hispanic women are less likely to work. for pay outside the home than 
either Black or whife women 
--A majority of Asian|\American families are camprised of a working wee 
husband and a workiyig wife. KN ; ; 
--1970 census data indicate that 35 percent of all Native American 
women are in the paid work force. 


@ Minority women with children are more likely to be in the paid work force 
than are white women with children; 52 percent of minority women with 
children under 6 were employed in 1974, as compared to 34 percent of 
non-minority women. - , ae 


@ Minority women are less likely than white women to be employed in 
white-collar jobs*and more likely to be employed in blue-collar or - 
service jobs. ; as é 

e Minority women have the lowest average incomes of all workers; in 1973, 
the average yearly: inconfé pe ee males and females and minority males 
and females employed on a full-time year-round basis was as follows: ° 


white maTes $11,633 : » 
minority males . 8,363 : ’ ie 
\ white females 6,544 


minority females 5,772 . 


@ Minority females have th¢ highest unemployment rate of any group in the 
paid work force; in 1975h the unemployment rates were highest for minority 


((* 
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females. The rates by race and sex in 1975 ug as follows: 


white males . 722 
white females 8.6 

7 minority males © 13.7 / ° 
minority females 14.07 


~ 


Whén we consider workers in the age group of 16-19 years, the unemployment 
rates increase dramatically: . 


white males” + 1 
white females ¢ 1 
minority males \3 
minority females 3 


_@ Minorty women are more likely than white women to be in the paid work force 
as a result of economic need. - 


Of the more than 2 million minority women in the paid work force, more than 
_two-thirds (63 percent) have husbands with incomes of less than $10, 000 


per year. The comparable figure for white women is 26 percent: ~~ 


@ Nearly one in three minority families is headed by a woman, who is sole 
support of herself and her family. 


RECOGNIZING SEXIST AND NONSEX{ST BEHAVIOR — 


Counselor Worksheet 3A 


ve 


The following "answers" are provided for the situations and responses ~< 
given on Counselor Worksheet 3. It is important to understand that the 
distinction between sex-biased and sex discriminatory is largely a matter 
- of degree and interpretation. Phe prohibition of certain forms of sex 
differentiation in education policy, practice, or program is clearly 
specified in the regulation to implement Title IX; these are the forms 
which are labeled discriminatory for the purposes of this worksheet. _The 
Title IX regulation also contains more broad and general prohibitions of. 
differential treatment of females and males; the exact meaning of these 
broad prohibitions will be specified through future administrative and 
judicial decisions. For this’reason, it is‘possible that many policies, ; 
programs, or practices which are not explicitly prohibited by the Title IX 
regulation may, in fact, be found to be discriminatory in the ‘future. 

With these limitations in mind, the answers that aye most reasonable 
at this time are: \ 
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IDENTIFYING AND OVERCOMING,BIAS IN COUNSELING MATERIALS 


© 
a - a. 
. Participants’ Materials For Application Session B 
| . For Counselors , “3 
4 , 
eee a ea. sae a 
\ ’ / ( 
‘ ? 
t. Z 
¢ id 
’ _ x 
< | ° : J 

: Prepared for the , . , 
" Title IX Equity Workshops Project < 7 + 

of the Council of Chief State School Officers 

, by the 
“NS Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education __ 
National Foundation for the Improvement of Education ° 
q . 
. ' = . 
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. CHECKLIST FOR SEX-FAIR LIFE/CAREER-PLANNING MATERIALS 


. Counselor Worksheet 5 . “ ‘ 


~ 
Sl 


e & 
The following checklist provides a series of questions to be considered 
in evaluating sex-fairness in life/career-planning materials. Read through . 
the material to be evaluated, then-indicate your: judgment as to the sex- 
‘fairness of the brochure A whichis attached. . 


Yes NO N/A 


1. Do the illustrations show men in traditional 
J masculine careers and/or women in traditional 
feminine careers? —_ BS —— 
2. Do the illustrations show women predominant- 
ly as helpers, and/or men as leaders or 
figures of authority? 


3. Do the ilJustrations show women mainly in 
/ passive postures (such as watching, sit- 
ting» or waiting) and/or men in active = 
pos tures? : on 
a 


4. Do the illustrations in general show 
__.. _women_as..smilingand pleasant? =. 
5: Do the illustrations in general show 

‘men as serious and thoughtful? 


6. In careers traditionally considered 

‘as "masculine," is the female figure 

, , shown less frequently as the career 
representative than the maje figure? ey 

7. Is the generic "he" used for tradi- 
tional female roles and/or men en- 
couraged to consider traditional 
male roles? 


8. Are women encouraged to consider 
traditional female roles and/or men , 
encouraged to consider traditional .) 
male roles? : 


9, If-occupational titles are used, are 
they sex biased; for example, "fire- 
man" rather than "firefighter," or 
"mailman" rather than "postal 
carrier?" 

~ . » d 
; ll ’ 
Prepared by Jan Birk for Title IX Equity Workshops Project. 


2 , , 
Items 7 through 12 are adapted from Cen on Words and Images, Help Wanted: 


re) Sexism in Career Education Materials\ (New York: Educational Products In ormation 
ERIC Exchange, 1975). CGW-5 


: | Yes NO N/A 


10. Is there evidence of tokenism? For example, : 
one or two striking examples of equal sex - 
treatment may be presented, but the 
material overall may be dominated by 
male-role models and/or sexist language. 


ll. If references exist to family responsibility,, af 
“are there sexist expectations? Is it assumed, 
for example, that it's woman's basic respon- 
sibility to raise and care for a family? 
Is it assumed that man's basic responsi- 
bility is to be the economic provider? 


12. If references are made to appearance, 
-  aphysical qualities, or personality 
traits as being significant factors « \ , : 
related to success, are they sex 
biased? For example, is being a . 
> nurturant person related to being a é 
successful nurse? : as 
JS —— oo 
13. ds there evidence of sexist language, ‘ 
/ such as using “man" or "mankind" rather 
than "people" or "persoms"--and using : 
forms of the masculine pronoun (he, his, \ . 
etc.) to refer ta-people in general? / ; « 


14. If the setting of the jllustratioM® 
is outdoors, are men predominantly - 
featured in the outdoor setting? 


: % 


ARE YOU-READY TO BEGIN PREPARING 
FOR YOUR REWARDING CAREER AS A 
MEDICAL SECRETARY? 


1t your guidance counselor 
Mation about the business 
schools in your area or write to us for 
a directory of business schools. After 
you have selected the schools which 
interest you, writé to them for 
specific information on curriculum, 
tuition, enrollment policies, and 
dormitory facilities. All of the 
business schools and junior colleges 
of business listed in our directory 
invite you to visit and inspect their 
facilities. 


% 
UNITED BUSINESS SCHOOLS ice ia 
1730 M Street, N. W. \ 


BROCHURE A. : 


Counselor Worksheet. 5 \ wer % 
‘ y ; 
\ 
REMEMBER... 
Re wa 


the key to success in, today's 
business world is training. 
A business school may be the 


Washington, D.C. 20036 ; 


starting point for Your Career YOUR CAREER AS/A ae 
as a Medical Secretary. ‘| MEDICAL SECRETARY pare 
we og 
4 fs 
For-a dtrectory-of-business/> —s 


schools write to: 


UNITED BUSINESS SCHOOLS ASSOS{ATION ' 
‘1730 M Street, N. W. fis 
Washington, D. C. '20036 : % ‘ 


a. 


THE MEDICAL SECRETARY... 


AN EXCITING, 
REWARDING CAREER SN 


\. i“ 


Do you want to serve as a key member 

‘ of a medical health team? Are you 

. : understanding and sympathetic? Can 

you remain calm in an emergency? fo 
you enjoy working with professionally 
educated men, such as physicians, 
dentists, and research scientists? 
Are you looking for an emotionally 
and financially rewarding career? 
If so, you may be interested in a 
career as a medical secretary. 


WHAT IS A MEDICAL SECRETARY? 


Z 
A medical secretary is able to’ 

speak tactfully to patients. She ; 

knows the code of medical ethics ,and 

the mearing of “privileged inform jon." 

She has good telephone manners and is -abfe 

to arrange appointments efficiently. She 

has, a knowledge of accounting and is able . 

to collect bills courteously. A medical 

secretary is familiar with medical tech- 

nology and is able to take dictation 

rapidly and accurately. She is able to 

type reports, case histories, and insurance 

forms correctly. She knows how to operate 

dictating and duplicating equipment. 


x 


7 : 
WHERE DOES A’ MEDICAL SECRETARY WORK? . ‘ 


As a medical secretary, you may work in 
physicians office 


Linsiel ‘ 
...a dentist+s_office 
...a hospitals \ . 
...a medical research center .¢ 
aracdl 
a 
a 


2 


pharmaceutical ,laboratory “ 
clinic 

...a public health facility 

../an insurance. company 

...a medical laboratory 

... the office of a hospital and Surgical equipment 

7 supplier . 
... the medical department of a private industry 


aN “ 


LOTS OF JOBS: GOOD SALARIES: 


Medical secretaries are in great demand today 
apd the future looks even brighter: The emphasis on 
preventive medicine and the expansion of Medicare means 
that there will be an unprecedented demand-for medical 


secretaries. Starting salaries are good, ranging from we 
$300 a month, depending on the locality. : z= w. 
7 a ‘ Oa 
HOW DO I BECOME A MEDICAL SECRETARY? -. % Re E 


e 
A medical secretary must be able to type, file, 
keep books and records, take dictation, ‘and operate 
dictating and duplicating equipfent. She mist be . 
familiar with medical terminologyyand be able to make 


LY 


medical secretary is a whiz at filing and ~~ 
ordering off.ice supplies. She is capable 
of administering first aid. She can take 
temperatures, weigh and measure patients, 
calm upset patients, prepare patience for 
examinations and treatment, and sterilizes 
equipment. She knows how to make basic, 
laboratory examinations, such as blo 
counts, urine’ analysis, and basal .metabolism. 
A medical secretary, sometimes called an 
administrative medical secretary, is a ie 
capable, efficient assistant who is able to 
ihanage the physician's office and perform 
ws simple taboratory tests, leaving the 

’ physcian more time to devote to the treatment 


LL of his patiénts. ; > 
we UY 
ERIC 


' basit understanding of psychology "and medical ethics. 


basic laboratory tests. In addition; she— s to-have @--—~— - —--—— 


Where does she learn all these skills? The best road to 
success iS to enroll in a good business =cn or: junior, 
college of business. . 
WHAT WILL I STUDY IN A BUSINESS SCHOOL? - _ C Ms 
Although courses vary, most business schools ‘ 
offering medical secretarial courses give classes in” 
. typing, shorthand, accounting, filing, psychology, 
first aid, business law, telephone usage and techniques, 
anatomy and physiology, medical terminology, basic 


- ja7™ 


or 


laboratory techniques, medical records and reports, ...War Orphans educational Assistance 
medical office procedures, and personality ... Veterans Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966 
development. Some business school courses include .. Vocational Loans to Indians 

work experience in a hospital or doctor's office. : 


WHY SHOULD I GO TO A BUSINESS SCHOOL? . = " 
e ‘ es. E . ‘ . 


* The private business school or junior-college - 
of business 7 : “4 
..has a very keen interest in each student. The ; 
success of the schogl depends upon the success ’ 
of its graduates. 
...is in immediate touch with the businessmen of © 
the community and can respond to the needs of . 
the community. | . : A 
..has the practical atmosphere of the office, 
allowing*the student’to develop a truly : f 
functional viewpoint. } ; ; 
..shelps its graduates secure jobs.” ~- 1 
.,hand-tailors instruction, counseling, and class x. 4 
sizes to provide \a close student-teacher es 
relationship. ; ~ 


IS STUDENT FINANCIAL AID AVATLABLE? 


' Educational loans fof students attending . 
accredited business schools are available under : : s 
the Federal Guaranteed oan Program. The . ; 
financial aid officer at the business: school of ; 
your choice can give yotror your parents further ‘ 
details on this program of ipsured bank loans to ; ; ; 
students. ; *: - ; L193 | 


; Other programs of financial assistance to . ” 
lle students in business do include: . 


...50cial Security Dependents ’ : ‘ 
_. Railroad Retirement Student Dependents 
...Student Dependency and Indemnity Compensation 
~ for Veteran's Children : . 
@ ,-Civjl Service Retirement Student Dependents ee aa 
| ~" “ * se 
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CHECKLIST FOR SEX-FAIR LIFE/CAREER-PLANNING MATERIALS 


Counselor Worksheet 6 


The following checklist provides a series of questions to be ¢ens idered 
in evaluating sex fairness in life/career-planning materials. Read through ¥* 
the material to be evaluated, then indicate your judgment as to the sex w 
fairness of the brochure B which is attached. - 
s 1. Do the illustrations show men in tradi- m8 
tional masculine careers and/or women in tra- - 
ditional feminine careers? 


2. ‘Do the illustrations show women predomi- 
nantly as helpers, and/or men as leaders 
or figures of authority? = 


3. Do the illustrations Show women mainly in 
passive postures (such as watching, sitting, 


or waiting) and/or men in active postures? —___ “2% Se 
a : : 
4. Do the illustrations in general show women as NF 
smiling and pléasant?- a oe * ee 
5. Do the illustrations in general show men as ' : 
serious and thoughtful? ~ 


6. In careers traditionally considered as 
"masculine," is the female figure shown 
less frequently as the career representa- 
tive than the male figure? é 

7. Is.the generic "he" used for traditional 
male occupations, and/or the generic "she" 
for traditional female occupations? ‘ 


8. Are women encouragedto consider tradi- 
tional female rolas and/or men encouraged 
to consider traditional male roles? - 


are used, are he} ; | ane: ° 


, "fireman" rather 
ailman” rather ‘ 


9.~ If occupational tit] 
sex biased; for examp] 
than "firefighter," or 
than “postal carrier?" 


. 
\ 


T Prepared by Jan Birk for Title IX Equity Workshops Project. 


2 Items 7 through 12 are adapted from Women on Words and: Images, Help a, 
Wanted: Sexism in Career Education Materials (New York: Educational 
Products Information Exchange, 1975). ; 
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Is there evidence of tokenism? For 
example, one or two striking examples of 


equal sex treatment-ma 


y be presented, but 


- the material overall} may be dominated 


—<. 
m 
” 


| 


by male role models and/or Sexist language. 


If references exist to family responsibili- 
ty, are there sexist expectations? is tt 


assumed, for example, 


that it's woman's 


basic responsibility to raisé and care 
for a family? Is it assumed that man's , 


basic responsibility. i 
economic provider? 


If references are made to appearance, 


s to be the | 


physicd] qualities, or personality - 
traits as being significant factors 
related to success, are they sex 


. biased? For example, 


turant person related 
successful nurse? 


is being a nur-~ 
to being a 


Is there evidence of sexist language, 
such as using "man" or “mankind” rather 
than "people" or "persons"--and using 
forms of the masculine pronoun (he, 
his, etc.) to refer to people: in 


general? 


If-the setting of the 


illustrations 


is outdoors, are men predominantly ° 
featured in the outdoor setting? 


. - 48 
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BROCHURE B 


~ Counselor Worksheet 6 : ~ 
‘ r 3 
‘ DOCTOR--GENERAL PRACTITIONE Sorte physicians combine their medical practice 
- ; a ; with resegrch, or teaching in medical schools. 
A dedicated doctor is ajnoble human being. Others a¥e hospital, administrators, while some , 
_ Would you like the outstanding compensation, the = write for medical journals. 
a satisfactions of helping pegple, and the dignity ; : 
and respect commanded by this profession? TEMPERAMENT, INTERESTS, AND ABILITIES NEEDED 
Of course, to "get there," you would have nN You need to have a deep concern for serving 
several years of hard study and training, and sick' and injured people. Personal integrity is 
would work long, hard, often irregular hours, important, as well as a pleasant, sincere personal- . 
(patients don't getsick on schedule), as the ity that helps gain the confidence of patients in 
ward of many peoples' health. - you. 
The subject of this article is the You need to be emotionally stebic and able to 
physician, or "general practitioner." There make decisions in emergencies. 
are also, 33 other recognized medical “specialities, ‘ 
such as surgeons, internal medfeine specialists, * You vis0 need to be willing to study a great 
and others, all of whom are also doctors. deal to keep up with the latest advances in medical Go 
| science. Phe a ee =a 
WHAT GENERAL PRACTITIONERS DO ; s 7 BH 
on ‘ EARNINGS AND WORKING CONDITIONS & 
“ About 26 percent of all doctors are general ' 
practitioners. These physicians diagnose, (find When you graduate from medical school, your 
the. cause of), diseases, illnesses and injuries and starting salary, as an intern, or "apprentice". \ 
treat people suffering from them, as you know from doctor, would average between $7, 500 - $10,000. 
your own visits to their offices. e 
. Later, with training and experience as a 
Generally, a general practitioner, or "g.p.," qualified physician, you can earn $10,000 or more’ . 
upon diagnosing a patient's need for surgery, for a year, physicians averaged $11,000 annually in the 
example, will refer his patient to a.qualified ; early 1970's. s sear! 
surgeon specialist, or to an “internist,” (internal Fe 123 
is medicine specialist), for further examination. The In addition to the long time and great cost of 
g.p. refers pha | of his patients to appropriate your medical education and training, if you open a 
specialists in#this way,, if his.own diagnosis indicates private office, it requjres a sizeable investment to : 
; a need- for doing so. = 2 equip and staff it, and probably up to two years 
22 before your volume of patients will enable you to - 
G.P,'s examine patients and treat them, if do much more than break even.. However, once you : 
.they do fot require special medical help, in their are established and recognized, your earnings will 
own offices and in hospitals. Although the practice increase rapidly and steadily. 


Gomes. . . 


ERIC 


ig lessening, they also visit patients in their own ny 


* 


“Self employed physicians usually earn more than 
those in salaried positions, in a hospit®], for example. 
Specialists such as surgeons earn more than g.p.'s. 


Most ‘specialists also work fewer hours than gp." 85 
t who usual ly have long working days and irregular hours: 
they "screen" patients for possible special ized - 
medica] problems, they screen the entire initial ° 
patient load, while specialists receive only those 
medical problems that are directly related to each 
of their special skills. 


You would work in clean, well-lighted, Seevactine 
and air conditioned offices or hospital facilities, 
in most cases. : 


Most doctors, especially g.p.'sS and surgeons, 
need the stamina to Be able to work long hours on 
their feet, particularly in hospitals. You also 
must have good vision, hand/eye coordination, and 
superior: abil-ity to coommceees 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING NEEDED. 


Le 


You need a license to practice medicine. In 
order“eo get it, you need to have successfully - 
completed 3-4 years of college where you will have 
taken chemistry, physics, math, biology, as well 
as liberal arts and social science subjects. 


Medical school education, following this will 
be for 3-4 years consisting of courses in anatomy, 
biochemistry, physiology, and other medical-related 
subyects. 


Internship in a hospital, usual ly following | 
your graduation from medical school, is usually 
for 1 year, (more for specialists). 


Because Of the great time and expense of this 
“kind of medical education, financial aid, both from 
@ “overnment and private sources, is avantaple to those 


ERICho qualify. 1? 4 
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\ 


Your future in this field is excellent with 
increasing human needs for medical attention and 
care, job openings created by physicians retiring 

or leaving their jobs for other reasons, and 
medical costs being increasingly absorbed by health 


insurance plans. Pg 
é 
- os 
See ( 
3 
oO «es 
= 
y 
* ¢ 
For information about this career field, 
write: Council on Medical Education, American 
Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois . 125 
i pe 


SUMMARY ‘OF THE FORMS OF SEX BIAS IN CAREER MATERIALS 


Counselor Worksheet 7 


ad 


x The following is a summary of the major forms of sex bias found in 
career education and counseling materials. 


1. Invisibility or omis$ion-~This form of bias is reflected in the goth 
plete or partial exclusion of one sex’ from representation in either 
; the illustrations or the content of the material. This exeTusion 


implies that one sex is of less value, importance, and significance 
within those career areas presented in the material. \ 


7 


es : : a ; 
‘ Example: A book,on careers in the auto industry which shows 
* only pictures of males 


2: Stereotyping--Stereotyping is the assumption that ‘males have one set 

of abilities, interests, values, and roles while females have a 

different set of these same characteristics. Stereotyping denies the 

diversity, complexity, and.variation which exists in any group of P 

individuals. . ; 7 = ries 7 era SH Se 

\ . - oe 
Example: Characterizing women as wives and mothers who rarely 

venture; out of the home and men as seldom caring for 
‘an infant or cooking a meal . — 


3. Fragmentation or isolation--this form of bias separates information 
about and visual images of one sex from the main body of the, text, 
implying that these persons/issues are less important and not an | 
integral part of the whole. The inherent assumption is that he role 


and contributions of that sex are limited to specific areas.~ 


Example: A list entitled "Jobs in Trades and Industry" which 
has toward the bottom of the list a special section of 
jobs specially for women 


4. Linguistic bias--Linguistic bias is the use of language which either 
excludes, degrades, or subsumes members‘of one sex. . voy 7 


Example: The use of "he," "his," or "him" and the generic ~ - 
«> "man" to refer to both sexes or to women exclusively; 
use of derogatory language such as-"gal," "baby," or 
"chick" to refer to adult women; attributing gender to 
occupations such as "mailman"; and ordering words so 
that one sex always come first as in "men and women"; 
and reflecting subservient status as, in "Richard lets © 
his wife work." f 


5. Imbalance/selectivity--This form of bias presents only one interpreta- 
-  tion.of an issue, situation, or sex. Such selective presentation 
distorts reality and ignores complex and differing viewpoints. | 


Example: From a discussion of women in the work force: "Although 

men choose to participate in the paid work force for a 
number of-reasons, women's reasons for working outside 
the home are generally more restricted. In most cases ) 
they are working primarily:for "pin money" which wil] - 
allow them extra goods and services which they can't 

afford on their husbands’ incomes. Some women work, 

too, simply because they enjoy being out of the home, 
; usually jin instances jwhere there are no children or~ 
“eo Sehildren are grown..!.” 


/ 
6. Unreality--Unreality in career education and counseling materials is 
k e unrealistic portrayal of adult life either in the world of work or 
,in the home. It presents situations either as they were in the past 
or aS someone would like for,them to be rather than what they are. 


Example: Career information for young women which ignores the 
fact that 9 out of 10 girls in high school today will 
work outside the home for pay at some point in their 
lives, and that 4 out of 10 will eventually head families. 


“\ 


13 
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i IDENTIFYING AND CORRECTING SEX “BIAS IN CAREER MATERIALS 


an r 


~ Counselor Worksheet 8 
, % 


r 


After reviewing the "Summary of the Forms of Sex Bias in Career, 
Materials" (Counselor Worksheet 7), you are ready to try your hand at 

analyzing and remedying sex bias found in excerpts from career education 
and counseling materials. The following is a series of excerpts from 
such materials. Read each one, determine if sex bias in present, and 
identify the form(s). Then rewrite the, excerpt or suggest revisions, which 
would eliminate the bias found. If no sex bias is present, simply indicate 
"none : iu . ss 


* 


‘ A filmstrip is entitled "Where Daddies Work." 
Is sex bias present? 
Identify the form(s) of sex bias: 


Suggested revision: } 


2. A picture from a student orientation booklet shows a young woman 4 
dressed in a short skirt and platform shoes with no safety equipment 
on running a drill press. 

Is sex bias present? 
Identify the form(s) of sex bias: 


Suggested revision: ; > 


' Y 


3. "The job barriers for itnorteles and women are disappearing....So if ; 
’ you're a minority student, or a girl, who wishes to enter afield that 
had belonged solely to men, take heart. Your mother or father may have 
been hurt, or may even haye given up. But you do not need to give up. 
The barriers are coming down.” = & 


Is sex bias present? | 


, Identify the form(s) of sex bias:. } = 


‘ 


Suggested revision: ee ee 


i. ‘ ‘ 


. 0 
* + 
: = L. 
4. ‘Dr. Harden and his nurses, Janice and Irene, enjoy working together 


as a team." 


6 


Is sex bias present? 


Identify the form(s) of sex bias: 


Suggested revision: ane | 


* * 
‘ 


- 


5. "All men.meed to know basic survival skills sach as cooking so that 
they can-help their wives around the house." : , 


“Is sex bias present? 


Identify the form(s) of sex bias: ; ae 2 


A ¢ 


Suggested revision: 


6.~*."Since the proportion of women workers is so high, the turnover rate _ 
is also high.” Beginners will replace workers who leave to get married 

‘ \ and raise families.” . 
Is sex bias present? 


Identify the form(s) of sex bias: 


Suggested revision: _4 


a 


7. A pamphlet entitled "Careers for Women*in Protective Service: Jobs in 
Law Enforcement, Fire Fighting, and Security." 


Is sex bias present? > a 
~sS 


, os 
Identify the form(s) of-sex, bias: 


Suggested revision: ey 


8. "The contemporary farmer is radically different from the frontiersman: 
of the past. He is knowledgeable in a complex, scientific endeavor, 
and his livelihood is dependent upon his efficiency." 

Is sex bias present? 


Identify the form(s) of sex bias: 


CGW-8 
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~ 12. 


Suggested revision: 


- 


"Our supervisory candidates, women and men who are young in years but 
mature in attitudes, are chosen annually. Most will be in responsible 
positions within five years." ; 


Is sex bias present? 
Identify the form(s) of sex bias« 


Suggested revision: "ig 


———_— 


- . ry -: 


—_ WK 
"With the money he makes at Holloway, Bob is able to provide a good 
living for his ewife and daughter." se 


Is sex bias present? _ ' 5 
Identify the form(s) of sex bias: ead 
bo 


Suggested revision: 


Ay Six-page pamphlet on nursing has two short paragraphs. on opportunities 
fd males; the only picture of a male nurse is on that. page 


Is sex bias present? 
Identify the form(s) of sex bias: 


Suggested revision: - 


———————— ee 


Js 


"The secretary who does not make the most of her ee attributes: 
is not doing herself justice." 


Is sex bias present? : 


Identify the form(s) of sex bias: 


Suggested revision: 


~ ) CGW~8 
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CORRECTING BIAS IN CAREER MATERIALS: 
SEX FAIR VS. SEX AFFIRMATIVE 


Counselor Worksheet 9 


The following quotations are taken’ from career education and caveer- 
counseling materials. Read through each of the statements, find the source ~° 
of the bias, then rewrite the statement first in a sex-fair manner and 
then in a sex-affirmative manner. 


Remember that a sex-fair statement is a statement that treats females 
and males in the same manner; does not make any distinctions on the basis 
of sex; or has a neutral effect. A sex~affirmative statement attempts to 
overcome the effects’ of past discrimination by highlighting changes, 
specifying the inclusion of males and/or females, and encouraging a change 
of traditional ideas or considerations. 

4 

1. "Intensive schooling is provided by the airlines for newly hired flight 
service personnel, not only because of general airiine expansion, but 
also because of the relatively short time of the girls' employmeht. 
The average length of employment for doméstic ajrlines is about~18 
months, and for international airlines TET months. Most stewardess 
es resign upon gétting married. Previously, this was a requirement on 
most airlinés. Recent laws have changed this, however, and girls may 
not be forced to resign after marriage. ‘In general, however, continued’ 
flying beyond a “few years is not usually conducive to a happy married 
life." 


4 
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- 2. "The choice of a career has had a direct bearing on where a_person 
builds his home, the schools his children-attend, the way he earns 
a living...." 
* Fa 
r t ‘ 


3. "Careers in prosthetics and orthodontics are primarily for men." 


¢ 
. = 
= - 


4. "....many top executive jobs in industry are filled by men who started 


as salesmen." ‘ 


5. "It would be iso to suggest that most working wives ‘are second- 
career women the purest sense of the term. They have embarked; to 


be sure, on a new work experience, but many are not seeking personal 
fulfillment so much as they are seeking money for their children's 


education, for a second car...." 


) ‘ 
al 6. "....majority of nurses get married and have children and are still] 
able to continue their careers." 
ee 
: ne | 
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7. “It provides a chance to serve. Society--a reason that seems more 
> important to women than_to men."” ; ; ‘ 


x 


y a | 
8. "All wear attractive uniforms....and have interesting jobs with lots of 
men around.” 


SUMMARY OF "RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE USE OF ° = . : 
CAREER INTEREST INVENTORIES* > 


ai Worksheet 10 a4 ; a ” 


. 


Administering the Inventory . * 
? a Use Ynventories as part of a total career guidance program. 


2. Use a combined inventary form. 


‘Reporting Inventory Results a 


3. Report scores based on both female and male scales 
a. Focus on same-sex scales. 
b.» Focus on pattern, not level of seores on opposite-sex scales. 
c. Avoid spurious scores on opposite-sex scales. 

4. Report scores based on both female and male norm groups. 

5, Fill in the appropriate sex code. 

6. Report scores based on special norm groups. 

Interpreting Inventory Results 
7. Identify broad alae | areas. 


8. Identify all occupations with a broad interest area. 


9, Orient clients to the potential influence of sex bias on inven- 
tory results. 


10. Interpret results for special groups carefully. 
11. Use all available information. ° 


12. Stimulate exploration. 


¢ 


» %(fnda B. Stebbins, Nancy L. Ames, and Ilana Rhodes, Sex Fairness in 
Career Guidance (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Abt Associates, 1975). 


t - : 


APPLYING RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE USE OF CAREER INTEREST INVENTORIES* 


Counselor Worksheet ‘11 


Below you will find two case stifes of students who are seeking 

~ assistance in exploring career decisions. Within each. case study you 
will find a general background statement about a student and examples .of . 
sessions with various counselors. Please read each of the cases careful ly. 


After you have finished reading the counseling situations, think back 
on the formulation of sexist and nonsexist behaviors introduced earlier in 
the session. 


Sexist Behaviors : : : 


Sex-discriminatory behavior = violates the Title IX 


regulation 


Sex-biased behavior ~ reflects bias or stereotyping but 
probably doesn't violate the Title 
IX regulation 


Nonsexist Behaviors 


Sex-fair behavior - treats both sexes in the same way, ° ! 
or the effect of the behavior is : 
undifferentiated or neutral on . 
the basis of sex é 
¥ r 

Sex-affirmative behavior - goes beyond sex fair behavior 
by compensating for the effects of , 
past discrimination 


You will be asked to rate each counselor session according to this . 
scale. In addition, you will be asked to refer back to the Summary of ’ 
-— Recommendations for the Use of Career Interest Inventories provided'as 
“ Counselor Worksheet 10, and answer the questions which are provided. 


* 


%Materials developed by Linda B. Stebbins, Nancy L. Ames, and Ilana Rhodes 
in Sex Fairness in Career Guidance (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Abt 
Associates, 1975). ; t 
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CASE STUDY 1 - CAROL MERRITT 


Background , : eo . 

Carol Merritt is a very bright high school junior with demonstrated 
ability in science, chemistry, biology, and math. The results of standard- 
ized tests regularly given by her school indicate that she is in the 90th 
percentile*or above in both aptitude and achievement compared with other 
students her own age. She won a prize for her last year's biology project. 
She is self-assured, if a little quiet, and her concern for others is 
evident in two of her extracurricular activities: babysitting and helping 
teach Sunday school. 


When her mother was hospitalized, Carol became interested in nursing 
and began volunteer work at the local hospital as a nurse's aide. This 
experience has led her to feel that nursing would be an enjoyable career 
for her, and she receives support in this thinking from her family. Both 
her mother and father feel that nursing tsya very practical vocation, one 
which can readily be fitted in with marriageNand raising children. 


As part of the regular counseling program in her 1, Carol has 


taken an occupational inventory. Carol's measured interestS correspond to- 


her expressed interests and aptitudes. Her interests correlate most highly 
with those of women in the following occupatons: nurse (.50), science — 

- teacher (.48), X-ray technician (.47). Her interests correlate most highly 
with those of men in the following occupations: pediatrician (.39), 
dentist (.37), physician (.37), and science teacher (.36), . 


Counselor A 
- Counselor A is delighted to talk with Carol. Unlike many other 


students, Carol seems to know what she wants. Moreover, the inventory . 
results confirm her tentative choice of nursing as a vocation. 


Since Carol also shows an interest in science, Counselor A takes some ~ 


time to point out to Carol the possibilities of a career in science. Carol 
could teach science, or she might become a lab or X-ray technician. Carol 
is open to the possibilities in science, but both she and thé counselor 
conclude that aS a nurse she could apply her interests in science, her 
helping nature, and her love for people in a more purposeful -and satisfying 
way. . . 


ee 


Having selected a few good three-year nursing programs, for which she 
will soon apply, Carol leaves the office, content with her choice. 


Counselor B 


Prior to this meeting, Counselor B reviews the results of Carol's 
occupational inventory and compares them with Carol's scores on the other 
standardized achievement tests. These scores and her extracurricular 
activities show a highly correlated pattern of interests; namely, a sense 
of dedication to people and a love of science. Mgreover, Carol is bright 
and has leadership qualities which could be developed further. 

; é 
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Taking into account all] the information, Counselor B discusses with 
Carol the possibility of pursuing a five-year Bachelor of Science degree 
in Nursing. This course of action would offer a great deal more status 
than a regular nursing program and would also satisfy her intellectual 
needs. With a five-year degree, Carol might teach and Supervise other 
nurses, uSing her leadership ability as well. 


Carol is extremely pleased upon leaving the counselor's office. A 
five-year nursing program offers her opportunities She has never explored 
before. She is delighted with the possibility of combining her love of 
medicine, science, and people in such an integrated fashion. 


Counselor C 


Counselor C and Carol discuss the results of her occupational inventory 
carefully. She has scored high in the medical area as she had expected. 


Considering the scores on the female side of her inventory, however, 
does not gtve a complete picture of her interests. Counselor C points out 
that Carol might also consider the scores from the male side as well. When 
compared with men, Carol's highest scores continue to be in the medical and 
-scientific areas. : 


With Carol's aptitude and motivation, Counselor C points out that she 
might give serious thought to pursuing a vocation as a physician, dentist, 
or pediatrician. While Carol had never thought of pursuing a professional 
career beyond the level of nursing, seeing he high scores en these scales 

. triggers her thinking. Of course, she will need to consider many things 
before making her deciSion--money for school, getting into a good pre-med 
program, etc. She hurries home to discuss all the pros and cons with her 
parents. 


Questions to Consider 


1. Using the categories of sexist, and nonsexist behaviors listed at 
the top of the sheet, how would you rate: 


Counselor A: Why? . 4 


a ) 


Counseloy B: ‘ Why?- 
Counselor C: ~ Why? » ° 
2. Which reconmendations do both Counselors A and B ignore? \ 


sible —— _ a CGW-11 
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3. Which reconmendations does Counselor A but not Counselor B, 


Ne 
ignore? fo 


4, Which recommendation does Counselor C, but not Counselors A and* “ 
B utilize? : , 


= 


CASE STUDY 2 - FRAN COURTIN 


Background - 


Fran Courtin is the son of aminister. For most of his life he has 
been an active participant in the programs at the church. During the time 
Fran has been in high school, he has been teaching a Sunday school class 
for 3- and 4-year-olds. Even though he has been given an opportunity to 
return to Sunday school classes with his peers, he has insisted that he 
prefers & work with the children. . 


Fran was administered a career intérest inventory as part of the 
eleventh grade testing program. His highest scores were on the scales 
“caring for people," "teaching and social work," and “nursing. 


, Counselor A ; 
Counselor A immediately shows Fran his scores and indicates that 

the high scores show a preference for working with people. Since Fran-is 
one of the outstanding students in the high school i, s of high academic 
grades and leadership in a number of student actiy@@res, Counselor A is 
certain Fran could excel at whatever he selects.“ Counselor A, however, 

~ feels that while these scores probably reflect Fran's socialization as a 
minister's son, they do mot reflect Fran's desire to seek a highly success- 
ful professional career. 


As Fran and Counselor A discuss the meaning of these high scores, 
Fran suggests that he's been wondering about what he'd have to do to be 
trained to work in a day care center. Counselor A, however, Suggests’ 
that perhaps day care is not really an appropriate choice. After all, Fran 
has considerable potential and should think about jobs where he could 
; really demonstrate success and earn a substantial Salary. Besides, day care 
is not a field for men. — . 


As they continue to discuss other fields such as law and medicine, , 
Fran concludes that maybe the counselor is right. Working in a day care 
center probably would .not allow him much of an opportunity to be really 

5a successful. , : 


“ igen ms 58 2 pd “ 
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Counselor B 


When Fran enters the counselor's office, Counselor B hag Fran's 
folder on the desk. Leaving it closed, they begin to discyés some of 
Fran's activities outside of school. Counselor B notes Fran's enthusiasm 
when hegdescribes some of his experiences teaching the Sunday school class. 


When Counselor B pulls out the intefest inventory results, his 
description of the high and low scores is very thorgugh. The counselor 
points out. that Fran's pattern of measured interests seem to parallel 
some of his outside activities. These activitiés have obviously provided 
Fran with an experiential basis for filling out/the inventory as he did. 


a As Fran and the counselor discuss the ipplications of the pattern of 
his scores, Fran suggests that he's been wofdering about what he'd have to 
do to be trained to work in day care. Coynselor B points out that there 
are a large variety of approaches, depeyding on what level job Fran might 
wish to have. Each of the levels require different amounts of training, 
primarily “in child development and early childhood education. 


Counselor B also points out that day care is not the only kind of job 
where Fran could easily deveJép some of his interests in working-with 
children. He could consi others, such as elementary school teacher, 
social worker, and pediafrician. Whereas, at present, there are many women 
holding day care jobs, the employment patterns are slowly changing. Both 
men and women are begijining to select jobs on the basis of interest in do- 
ing the work, rather Ahan limiting themselves to traditional selection of 


Fran agrees td consider some of the other alternatives and to explore 
some college catalogs for programs in child development and early child- 


1. Using he categories of sexist and nonsexist behaviors, listed 
at thef top of the sheet, how would you rate: 4 


Counsflor A: . Why? - 


Counselor B: _ Why? 


7 - eGW-11 
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2. Which recommendations does Counselor A ignore? 


~ 


. I 
3. “Which recommendations does Counselor B ignore? 


a 


NY 
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DEVELOPING A PROGRAM PROPOSAL FOR ATTAINING SEX. EQUITY 
ae 


Counselor Worksheet. 12 


‘As a counselor you realize that attaining sex equity in your district 
will require more than the present efforts to achieve compliance with Title 
IX. You meet with three other persons in your district and decide that 
you would like to develop a-proposal which can be submitted to the district, 
a state or Federal agency, or private foundation for funding. You decide 
that you will develop a prospectus for a proposal and have others react to 
the prospectus before outlining a full proposal. - 


The following questions provide an outline for the development of the 
prospectus. — : 


t 
oe 


I. Designing the Plan | > 


Background 


What are the primary needs to be met by the proposal you are 
developing? 


What is the evidence of need? 


, fy 


Goals of the Program. 


What specific cnanaet do you wish to make? . 


a? 


Whom do you want to change? 


ty 
ia 


How would the-program bring about the change? 


. Where will the change be accomplished? 


etl, 


ne. 


Program Outline 


« w& 


S% ’ 
What activities will you be proposing to achieve your goals? What are the projected costs of the 
3 ‘ activities? What timelines will be needed for accomplishing the activities? Who would have major 

responsibility for carrying out the activities? . 

Goal 1: 

Activities Date Completed Responsibility Costs 

“ , Z . . Ns 
> “HH 2 
t 
@ 7 : . ——— 
= Goal 2: : 
Bg ck nnn eran : : 
ng Activities Date Completed Respons ibi lity- ‘ Costs 
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Program Outcomes S : 
What would you anticipate to be the outcomes of the proposed 
project? : 


~~ 


Program Support 


‘ What district support is required? (access to resources-- 
facilities, staff time, supplies, funds, etc.). How will you obtain 
such support? 


What community support is required? How will you obtain such 
support? ' . 


. ° 


II. Selling the Prospectus 
See the Right People 


Which persons in your district need to be involved to ensure the 
success of the proposed program? #» 


r 


aa . @ 


_ Which perséns outside the district do you need to contact? (To’ 
test your ideas, enlist their cooperation, inform them of your plans) 


4 
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III. Analyzing Problems 


What problems do you anticipate in the implementation of your 
- plans? —« ‘ ‘ 


mm 
’ 


S 
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“WORKSHOP EVALUATION FO 
Counselor Worksheet 13 
1. At this point, how would you me knowledge of the forms and ex- 
tent of sex bias and discrimination in counseling practices and materials 
and strategies for overcoming such bias? 
thorough understanding ; ‘little understanding 
some knowledge 7 no understanding 


2. What concerns or questi ons about Title IK-ér sex equity in counseling 
have been answered for you today? 


> o 


. 


‘ & 


3. What concerns or questions about Title IX or sex equity in counseling 
still remain unanswered for you? © i 


4 
’ 


' 
\ 
a \O 


: : 
‘4, Which of the day's activities were most helpful to you? 
= ; Y 


te q . \. ep! : 7H 


= es - 2 a 
5. Which of the day's activities were least helpful to you? 


Ul 
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6. What information, experiences, or activities do. you need next in order Ny 
to begin providing sex equity in your area of responsibility? 
S 


} 
| a, 
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RECOGNIZING SEXIST AND NONSEXIST BEHAVIOR 
Counselor Worksheet 3A ae 


The following "answers" are provided for the situations and responses 
given on Counselor Worksheet 3. It is important to understand that the 
distinction between sex-biased and sex-discriminatory is largely a matter 
of degree and interpretation. The prohibition of certain forms of ‘sex 


_ différentiation in education policy, practice, or program is clearly 


spetified in the regulation to implement Title IX; these are the forms 
which are labeled discriminatory for the purposes of this worksheet. The 
Title IX regulation also contains more broad and general prohibitions of 
differential treatment of females and males; the exact meaning of these 
broad prohibitions will be specified through future administrative and 
judicial decisions. For this reason, it is possible that many policies, 
program’, or practices which are not explicitly prohibited by the Title 
IX regulation may,. in fact, an to be discriminatory in the future. ° 


With these limitations in m{nd, the answers that are most ‘reasonable 
at this time are: 
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IDENTIFYING AND CORRECTING SEX BIAS IN CAREER MATERIALS 
SUGGESTED RESPONSES 


Counselor Worksheet 8A 


The following are responses to the biased excerpts on Counselor 
Worksheet’8. They are only possible responses and are not meant to be 
inclusive of all answers and. revisions/corrections which might be appropriate. 


\ 


1. Is sex bias present? Yes = 


Forms: Stereotyping and omission 


ee 

Comment and suggested revision: The assumption and stereotype that only . 
fathers work leads to a filmstrip on males only. A nonbiased film- 
strip, perhaps with the title "Where Mommies and Daddies Work," 
would show men and women working both outside the home for pay and 
inside the home sharing family responsibilities. 


2. Is sex bias present? Yes 


vd 


Forms: Stereotyping and unreality : J 


Conment and suggested revision: The picture of the young woman 
illustrates the stereotype that female dress is supposed to be 
attractivé rather than functional. Also, it's unrealistic to 
portray anyone operating a drill press in clothing which restricts 
freedom of movement and-without safety equipment. This young 
woman gives the impression of a model rather than a realistic 
drill press operator. Anyone shown operating machinery should be se 
dressed appropriately for the job.- a 

ee, 


3. Is sex bias present? Yes 


Form:. Imbalance/selectivity ‘4 


Comment and suggested revision: Although this passage does acknowledge 
the existence of job discrimination, it presents a simplistic and 
inaccurate view of the progress which has taken place. Unquestion- 
a ably, there are greater opportunities today for minorities and women, 
and progress has been made in some areas. However, the fact that i 
the average annual income differential is increasing between minori- : 
ties and nonminorities and between men avd women and that the work 
force is still heavily segregated, suggests that greater opportunity 
for minorities and women still has yet to be realized. .The passage 
should reflect both the progress made and ule barriers’ that still 
exist. 


id 
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4. Is sex bias present? Yes : ” 
Form: Linguistic bias 


Comment and suggested revision: The male doctor is referred to as Dr. 
Hardin while the female nurses are called by their first names,- | 
indicating subservient status. A suggested revision denoting . 
equivalent status would be "Dr. Hardin and his nurses, Ms. 
Sumter and Ms. Winterhalter, enjoy working together as a 


team. eo 
oe 


5. Is sex bias present? Yes ” 


Form: Linguistic bias 

Comment and suggested revision: A fairly subtle form of linguistic 
bias is found in the word "help." The assumption is that men 
need to know basic survival skills so that they can help their ; 
wives rather than assume their share of home responsibilities. A 
nonsexist version could read’as follows: "All men need to know 
basic survival skills such a& cooking so that they can carry out 
their share of home and family responsibjlities." 

6. Is'séx bias present? Yes 


Form: Imbalance/selectivity 


Comment and suggested revision: ‘This statement looks at the symptom 
rather than the cause by assuming that women workers leave to 
get married and raise families. Research studies have shown that 
the turnover rate for women and‘men is about the same in Similar 
kinds of jobs. Women overall have ‘a higher job turnover rate than 
men, but that's related more to the low-paying, low-Status jobs 
women are more likely to hold than men. A balanced presentation 
would acknowledge the kind of job being described and the real 
factors for the high turnover rate which would probably exist for 
both females and males holding that job. 


q 


7. Is sex bias present? No 
~ Form: Not applicable 
Suggested revision: Not applicable 


Comment: The sahiet highlights “careers for women in protective service, 
an area in which women have traditionally been excluded in the. 
n past. Its title is designed to call attention to the range of 
, , opportunities available to women: Until women are represented more 
aa fully in protective service careers, special affirmative steps 2 
: to help attract women will be necessary. 


_~ 
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. Is sex bias present? Yes 


Forms: Linguistic bias, invisibility, stereotyping 


Comment and suggested revision: The use of "he" to refer to all farmers 
should be revised. Both male and female farmers should both be 
referred to. The use of "frontiersman" is an example of linguistic 

. bias which serves to deny the contributions and sacrifices of pioneer- 
ing women. This word should be replaced with “pioneering farmers," 
"frontier settlers," or "pioneering men and women." 


Is sex bias present? No 


Form: Not ‘applicable OL 
ko os 
Suggested revision: Not applicable a 


Comment: This passage acknowledges both sexes equally. 


f 


Is sex bias present? Yes 


Form: Stereotyping 


Comment and_.suggéSted revision: This passage reflects the stereotype 
“that men work to provide a living for their wives and children, ~ 
It ignores both the financial contributions and the home and 
family responsibilities of others that contribute to the "good 
living." A suggested revision might read as follows: "With t 
the money he makes at Holloway, Bob is able to contribute a 
great deal to the comfortable home and good life that he, his 
wife, and their children have provided for themselves." 


Is sex bias present? Yes 


Form: Fragmentation/isolation 


Comment and suggested revision: Separating information on opportunities 
for males in nursing from the body of the text is an example of 
fragmentation/isolation. References to both sexes should be 
made throughout, and pictures of both should appear. 


Is sex bias present? Yes 


Form: Stereotyping 


Comment and suggested revision: Singling, out physical attributes rein- | 
forces the stereotype that secretaries’ appearance may be at 
Teast aS, if not sometimes more, important than the. skills they bring 
to the job. Why should not making the most of physical attributes 
be more important than underutilizing one's clerical skills? A 
suggested revision might read "Secretaries can move up the career 
ladder by developing their abilities and talents not only in sd . 


/ cal areas but also in marketing, sales, and other company operations/* 
which offer increasing opportunities for wonien." 
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CORRECTING SEX BIAS IN MATERIALS: SEX-FAIR 4S. SEX-AFFIRMATIVE 
SUGGESTED RESPONSES 


Counselor Worksheet :) 


Fern <r responses to the biased excerpts from 


career -education and career -counseling materials. Each response consists 
of a statement of the sex bias contained in the excerpt and possible sex- 
fair and sex-affirmative revisions. 


1. Sources of bias in this excerpt include the use of "girls" to refer to 
adult females, the use of "stewardess" instead of the sex neutral 
"flight attendant," and the implication that flying is not compatible 
with home and family roles, the major responsibilities of women. 
sex-fair revision would be as follows: "After an intensive, but 
relatively short, training period, women and men are ready for jobs as 
flight attendants." A sex-affirmative addition to that might read: 

"In the past, discriminatory laws limited the opportunities for both 
females and males as flight attendants. Men were prohibited from serv- 
ing as flight attendants while women were required to resign after 
marriage. Today these discriminatory laws have been eliminated so 

that both males and females can look forward to a long term career with 
an airline that includes bath air and ground assignments." 


2. The use of the male pronoun "his" to refer to both females and males 
is the source of bias. A suggested revision would be as follows: "The 
choice of a career has a direct bearing on the way women and men build 
their homes, the schools their children attend, and the way they earn 
their living...." In this case, using "men and women" in place of "his" 
would be sex fair since the original statement totally excluded women. 
Reversing the traditional order of "men and women" to "women and men" 
makes this statement affirmative. 


3. Indicating that these careers are primarily for members of one sex is 
the source of bias. "Careers in prosthetics and orthodontics offer _ 
interesting opportunities and exciting challenges for individuals with 
a background...." is a sex-fair statement. A revision that is sex- 
affirmative would be as follows: "With many new careers now opening 
up to women, prosthetics and orthodontics offer interesting opportuni-~ 
ties and exciting challenges to women as- well as men." 


4. “The source of bias is the exclusion of females by the use of "men" and 
"salesmen." A sex-fair revision would be "Today men and women who 
enter sales can work their way to upper level executive jobs." A more 
affirmative statement would be as follows: "Today women who enter 
sales can work their way to upper level executive jobs. In the past 
this was often difficult for women t6 do because of pervasive sex 
discrimination which existed in industrial sales. With greater 
opportunities today...." 
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Suggesting that women work for different reasons than men is the source 
of the bias. A sex-fair statement might read as follows: "The work 
experience offers a number of possible rewards to women and men. It 
can provide them with a sense of personal fulfillment, with an opportuni- 
ty to ...." A sex-affirmative statement might read as follows: "The 
myth that women work for 'pin money' is not substantiated by fact. 
Two-thirds of all women workers are Single, widowed, divorced, separated 
from their husbands, or have husbands who make less than $10,000 per 
year. Women work for the Same reasons as men; these reasons: range from | 
sheer economic survival to self-fulfillment." 
The source of bias is the assumption that nurses, most of whom are women, 
can be wives and mothers while continuing their careers. Nursing and 
family responsibilities, both nurturing roles, are compatible. The 
bias in this statement is that only women have dual careers~--one outside 
the home, the other within the home. A sex-fair revision could read as 
follows: "The demands of nursing.are such that men and women with 
careers in the field find it compatible with their home and family 
responsibilities as husbands and wives and fathérs and mothers." A sex~ 
affirmative statement would read that "Many men find careers in nursing 

: bilities as husbands and 


to be highly compatible with their responsi 
fathers." mh. 


The source of bias is the assumption that serving society is more 
important to women than to men. A sex-fair revision would be as follows: 
"It provides a chance to serve society which is a highly motivating 
factor for a number of individuals." A sex-affirmative revision would 
be that "It provides a chance to serve society, an opportunity which 
today many more men are finding attractive." 


The bias is the assumption that women would be interested in this job 
because of wearing attractive uniforms and working with men. The 
following is a sex-fair revision: "Individuals working in come 


in contact with a variety of professional women and men in a coopera- 
tive effort to ....The wearing of uniforms is required for this job." 
There is no comparable sex-affirmative statement. 4 
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APPLYING RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE USE OF CAREER INTEREST INVENTORIES* 
SUGGESTED RESPONSES 


Counselor Worksheet 11A 
f 


Suggested answers for the questions provided on Counselor Worksheet 
17 are given below. 


CAROL MERRITT 
1. Counselor A: Sex-biased. ~ 


This session was rated as a sex-biased session because the 
counselor accepted the inventory results without exploration, 

‘ and he/she suggested sex-stereotyped careers without identi- 
fying general patterns or raising other options. 


Counselor B: Sex-fair. 


This session was rated as sex ,air because the counselor 
considered more than the interest inventory and raised 
opt ions which were consistent with Carol's abilities. 


Counselor C: Sex-affirmative. , . 


This session was rated sex affirmative because the counselor 

io reported scores based on both female and male scales, raised 
nontraditionah career suggestions, and attempted to provide 
a realistic pi€ture of Carol's abilities. 


2. Counselors A and B do not. report scores on 20th female and male 
) ‘ scales (Recommendation 3), and do not encourage freedom of choice 
(Recommendation 12). 
3. Counselor A does not use all available information (Recommendation 
11), whereas Counselor B does not ignore that recommendation. 


4.. Counselor C reports the scores based on both female and male 
scores (Recommendation 3). 


‘Discussion — 


Both Counselor A and Counselor B fail to consider Carol's high score 
on the male scale--physician and dentist (Récommendation 3). In-so doing, 


—_—_ 


,* Linda B. Stebbins, Nancy L.. Ames, and Ilana Rhodes, Sex Fairness in 
Career Guidance (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Abt Associates, 1975). 
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they restrict the Sa options available to Carol and discourage ex- 
ploration (Recommendatiom\]2). Furthermore, in counseling Carol, Counse- 
lor A uses very little in ation beyond Carol's inventory scores 
(Recommendation 11): The t that Carol has aptitude and motivation well 
beyond most of her peers does’ not appear to influence Counselor A's rather 
stereotyped thinking about vocational choice. Only Counselor C utilized 
all the information (in both the inventory results and beyond) to help 
Carol see the opportunities oper\to her. 


as 


FRAN COURTIN 
1. Counselor A: Sex-discriminatory. 


The counselor's discouragement of Fran's consideration of a 
career in the field of day care and the explicit statement 

that day care was not a field for men would be a violation 

of the provisions of the Title IX regulation. 


Counselor B: Sex-affirmative. 


The counselor's efforts to affirm the basic pattern of 
Fran's professed and measured interests, and the explana- 
tion of changing roles of men and women wouls make this a 

, sex-affirmative response. : : . . P 


2. Counselor A ignores Recommendations 7, 8, and 12. Counselor A 
made little attempt to explore the broad interest areas reflected 
in the inventory results. While the counselor did encourage 
exploring other options, the motivation for this encouragement | - 
was to move the client ‘away from choices which might be considered 
"feminine.' 


3. Counselor B appears.to have ignored Recommendation 3 which suggests 
that scores based on both female and male scores should be reported. 


Discussion 


In situation A, the counselor's sex bias is~being imposed on the client. 
Counselor A does not even appear to be aware of how that bias is affecting 
the client. Counselor A, furthermore, seems to be hiding a concern that 
the client's expressed interests in a direct nurturing role with children 
could be a reflection of some "feminine" tendencies. 

t 
> Counselor B, on the other hand, gave the client some concrete suggestions 
on how to implement his interests. Counselor B openly discussed some of 
the ramifications of choosing a field which has traditionally been associated 
with the opposite sex, recognizing that such stereotypes are no longer 
appropriate. Counselor B chose to emphasize the client's freedom of choice | 
of all options. 
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